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SOME RELATED POEMS OF WORDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE 


Professor Legouis in his Early Life of 
Wordsworth has pointed out that Coleridge’s 
unfinished poem The Three Graves is closely 
related in subject to The Ancient Mariner and 
to Goody Blake and Harry Gill. He says of 
the poem, “The fundamental idea was the 
same [as that of The Ancient Mariner]; that 
of the desolation wrought by a curse in a ter- 
ror-stricken heart.” And after discussing The 
Three Graves he continues, “ Finally Words- 
worth determined that be would himself give 
concrete form to the idea of a curse. He 
found a subject ready to his hand in a scien- 
tific work, Darwin’s Zoonomia. This was the 
story of Goody Blake and Harry Gill.” 

I should like to carry the discussion further, 
by attempting to show that The Three Graves 
is related not only to Goody Blake, but in still 
more important ways to Wordsworth’s Thorn, 
and that The Thorn and a related piece, The 
Danish Boy, may be regarded as progressive 
steps toward the composition of Hart-Leap 
Well, Wordsworth’s final imaginative treat- 
ment of the curse. 


I 


By Coleridge’s own account The Three 
Graves was composed somewhat more than 
twelve months before September, 1809, that is, 
in the summer of 1797 or a little earlier. 
Dykes Campbell points out that the scenery 
of the poem is that of Stowey and Alfoxden. 
In other words, it dates from the period in 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth were in al- 
most daily companionship, closely united by 
their common aspirations, and even attempting 
to write in collaboration, as in the case of The 
Wanderings of Cain and The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner. 

The subject of The Three Graves was sup- 
plied by Wordsworth, as he informed Barron 
Field: “I gave him the subject of his Three 


Graves, but he made it too shocking and pain- 
ful, and not sufficiently softened by any heal- 
ing views.” Wordsworth’s statement that he 
furnished the subject is of course not to be 
questioned. Rather, as in the case of his state- 
ments regarding his contributions to The An- 
cient Mariner, it is to be taken as revealing 
far less than might be claimed for him. It is 
true that in the long discussion prefixed to 
The Three Graves in The Friend and in Sibyl- 
line Leaves Coleridge says nothing of any ob- 
ligation to Wordsworth, but it is also true that 
he makes only the slightest admission of his 
obligations to Wordsworth in planning and 
composing The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge 
sometimes was reluctant to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to others. He does, however, ex- 
plain his reasons for choosing the story for 
poetic treatment, namely, “from finding in it 
a striking proof of the possible effect on the 
imagination, from an idea violently and sud- 
denly impressed on it. [I had been reading 
Bryan Edwards’s account of the effects of the 
Oby witchcraft on the Negroes in the West 
Indies, and Hearne’s deeply interesting anec- 
dotes of similar workings on the imagination 
of the Copper Indians .’ | ; and I con- 
ceived the design of showing that instances of 
this kind are not peculiar to savage or bar- 
barous tribes, and of illustrating the mode in 
which the mind is affected in these cases, and 
the progress and symptoms of the morbid ac- 
tion on the fancy from the beginning.” 

The reader who turns to Bryan Edwards 
(1793) and to Hearne (1795) will indeed find 
curious instances of Jamaica negroes and Hud- 
son Bay Indians losing heart, pining away, and 
dying on learning that a spell had been put 
upon them by a reputed wizard, in one case, 
Hearne himself. This is the entire extent of 
their relation to The Three Graves. It is to 
be noted that Hearne’s Account of a Journey 

. to the North-west is the book in which 
Wordsworth found the suggestion of his Com- 
plaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman (1798). 
Wordsworth’s wide reading in books of travel 
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suggests that as in the case of Shelvocke’s Voy- 
age, the book may have been known to himself 
before it was known to Coleridge. 

The features which The Three Graves shares 
with The Ancient Mariner are features which 
that poem owes to Wordsworth, namely, the 


idea of a curse as the fundamental motive, and 


the incidental connection with a book of travel 
in remote regions. It has still closer affinities 
to Goody Blake and Harry Gill, for, as Cole- 
ridge informs the reader, it is founded upon 
an actual incident of rustic life in England, 
“ of no very distant date,” and it has to do with 
the fulfilment, under superstitious fear, of a 
vengeance invoked in the form of a curse. 

Goody Blake and Harry Gill is customarily 
assigned to 1798, the year of its publication. 
But Wordsworth himself (in the Fenwick 
note) says only, “ Written at Alfoxden.” The 
internal evidence indicates that it was very 
likely the earliest written of all the poems un- 
der consideration. The story is told directly, 
by the poet himself, without shifting the re- 
sponsibility for the marvelous upon a super- 
stitious narrator, invented ad hoc, as is done in 
The Three Graves and The Thorn, and the 
“curse” is a malediction arising from a sense 
of personal injury and literally fulfilled, a no- 
tion more primitive and less artistic than the 
feeling of mysterious retribution which appears 
in The Thorn, The Danish Boy, and Hart- 
Leap Well. The poem must almost certainly 
be earlier than The Three Graves and The 
Thorn, and may have been written not in 1798 
but in the previous year. 

That The Three Graves owes to Wordsworth 
more than its mere subject is suggested by a 
comparison with The Thorn, apparently be- 
gun March 19, 1798, and published in the 
Lyrical Ballads. In this village tragedy there 
is no explicit curse, but Martha Ray and the 
scene of her supposed crime both seem to be 
affected by mysterious powers. Deserted by 
the lover who has promised to marry her, she 
at first goes mad. Then, as in the case of Ruth, 
her senses return. Day and night she haunts 
a spot upon a mountain, near a thorn, a heap 
of moss-covered earth, and a pond. The vil- 
lage folk believe that she has murdered her 
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child and buried it beneath the hill of moss. 
Mysterious signs are said to point to her guilt. 
In a note published in 1800, Wordsworth dis- 
cusses at some length the form into which he 
has thrown the story. It is supposed to be 
related by a man “credulous, talkative, and 
superstitious,” such a man, for example, as the 
captain of a small trading vessel, a man past 
middle age, retired upon a small income to a 
village or country town of which he is not 
a native. “It appeared proper to me to select 
a character like this to exhibit some of the 
general laws by which superstition acts upon 
the mind.” In The Three Graves Coleridge 
adopts a similar device: “The tale is sup- 
posed to be narrated by an old Sexton in a 
country church-yard.” In both poems the 
speaker is an old man, garrulous, superstitious, 
and of humble station. Moreover, the poems 
begin in similar fashion. In each case the point 
of departure is a thorn-tree, of peculiar appear- 
ance, standing near a supposed grave or a group 
of graves: 


There is a Thorn—it looks so old, 
In truth, you’d find it hard to say 
How it could ever have been young, 
It looks so old and grey. 

Not higher than a two years’ child 
It stands erect, this aged Thorn; 

No leaves it has, no prickly points; 
It is a mass of knotted joints, 

A wretched thing forlorn. 

It stands erect, and like a stone 
With lichens it is overgrown. 

And, close beside this aged Thorn, 
There is a fresh and lovely sight, 

A beauteous heap, a hill of moss, 
Just half a foot in height. 

This heap of earth o’ergrown with moss, 
Which close beside the Thorn you see, 
So fresh in all its beauteous dyes, 
Is like an infant’s grave in size, 

As like as like can be; 

But never, never anywhere 

An infant’s grave was half so fair. 


The Three Graves begins, 


Beneath this thorn when I was young, 
This thorn that blooms so sweet, 

We loved to stretch our lazy limbs 
In summer’s noon-tide heat. 
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And hither too the old man came, 
The maiden and her feer, 

Then tell me, Sexton, tell me why 
The toad has harbour here. 


The thorn is neither dry nor dead 
But still it blossoms sweet; 

Then tell me why all round its roots 
The dock and nettle meet. 


Why these three graves all side by side 
Beneath the flow’ry thorn, 

Stretch out their lengths so green and dark, 
By any foot unworn. 


In both poems, also, the narrators represent 
objects as moving mysteriously under super- 
natural influence: 


And Mary on the bridal-bed 
Her mother’s curse has heard; 
And while the cruel mother spake 
The bed beneath her stirred. 


That is, it seemed to rock, as if the house, or 
perhaps the very earth, were shaking. A simi- 
lar marvel is related in The Thorn: 


And some had sworn an oath that she 
Should be to public justice brought; 
And for the little infant’s bones 

With spades they would have sought. 
But instantly the hill of moss 

Before their eyes began to stir! 

And, for full fifty yards around, 

The grass—it shook upon the ground! 
Yet all do still aver 

The little Babe lies buried there, 
Beneath that hill of moss so fair. 


Both poems, in keeping with the nature of the 
supposed speaker, are frequently homely in 
their diction. The Thorn originally contained 
the lines, 


Tve measured it from side to side; 
’T is three feet long, and two feet wide. 


The Three Graves also contains passages which 
remind one more strongly of what Wordsworth 
said in the Advertisement to the Lyrical Bal- 
lads of the language of conversation in the 
middle and lower classes than of Coleridge’s 
habitual diction: 
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Oh, Ellen was a faithful friend, 
More dear than any sister, 

As cheerful too as singing lark; 

And she ne’er left them till ’t was dark, 
And then they always missed her. 


Our late old vicar, a kind man, 
Once, Sir, he said to me, 

He wished that service was clean out 
Of our good liturgy. 


It is not too much to say that The Three 
Graves not only owes its subject to Words- 
worth, but in its general character and in its 
execution presents much that is characteristic 
of the Wordsworth of 1797-1798. These fea- 
tures point not merely to a general Words- 
worthian “influence,” but to specific sugges- 
tions from Wordsworth in planning the poem, 
or to the adaptation of processes and details 
from The Thorn. The latter supposition con- 
flicts with the dates as given by Coleridge and 
by Dorothy Wordsworth, but The Three Graves 
may have been begun later than Coleridge 
afterwards believed, and even The Thorn may 
have been planned and partly composed before 


‘the date on which Dorothy records the writing 


of the opening stanzas. Perhaps the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the relation between 
the two poems is this. Wordsworth supplied 
Coleridge with the subject of The Three Graves 
and with definite suggestions for its treatment. 
He subsequently learned that Coleridge felt 
himself unable to complete the poem, and had 
virtually abandoned it. Coleridge indeed may 
have so informed him. He thereupon made 
use himself, not of the subject which he had 
furnished to Coleridge, but of the incidental 
means of treating it which he had provided. 
He thus made effective use of his ideas, and at 
the same time satisfied himself of their sound- 
ness and value. 


II 


The Thorn is a powerful and a skilfully 
composed poem. The figure of the desolate 
outcast, 


known to every star 
And every wind that blows, 
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stirs the imagination and haunts the memory. 
Ominous hints in the opening stanzas prepare 
the reader for the mystery and terror to be 
developed later. In a letter to Sir George 
Beaumont, May 1, 1805, Wordsworth wrote, 
“The poem is a favourite with me.” And in 


the last book of The Prelude, recalling the — 


happy period of his residence at Alfoxden, he 
speaks of the summer when Coleridge was 
wont to chant 


the vision of that Ancient Man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 
And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 
Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was found 
After the perils of his moonlight ride, 
Near the loud waterfall; or her who sate 
In misery near the miserable Thorn. 


None the less The Thorn has never found great 
favor with readers. The garrulity and the 
homely diction of the supposed speaker, espe- 
cially as they appeared in the earliest version 
of the poem, are a handicap, and further the 
piece is open to the same objection which 
Wordsworth raised to The Three Graves: it is 
“too shocking and painful, and not sufficiently 
softened by any healing views.” 

Mr. Nowell Smith calls attention, in a note 
in his edition of the Poems, to the close rela- 
tion between The Thorn and the fragment of 
The Danish Boy, composed in 1799. The 
stanzas are identical, except that the first and 
third lines have now been made to rime. 
Only seven stanzas were published, and of 
these the next to the last was never reprinted 
by the poet after 1800. In a smooth and open 
dell there stands a tempest-stricken, blasted 
tree, and by it a corner-stone, last remnant of 
a lonely hut. The spot is shunned by beast, 
bird, and bee, for here sits and sings the spirit 
of a Danish boy. The omitted stanza is espe- 
cially reminiscent of The Thorn: 


When near this blasted tree you pass, 
Two sods are plainly to be seen 
Close at its root, and each with grass 
Is covered fresh and green. 

Like turf upon a new-made grave 
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These two green sods together lie, 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor wind, 
Can these two sods together bind, 
Nor sun, nor earth, nor sky; 

But side by side the two are laid 

As if just sever’d by the spade. 


Wordsworth explained in 1827 that the poem 
was to have related “the story of a Danish 
Prince who had fled from Battle, and, for the 
sake of the valuables about him, was murdered 
by the Inhabitant of a Cottage in which he had 
taken refuge. The House fell under a curse, 
and the Spirit of the Youth, it was believed, 
haunted the Valley where the crime had been 
committed.” The idea of a curse, that is, still 
appears, but has been transferred from the 
offender to the scene of the evil deed. And in 
the slow process of time the curse has been 
partially lifted; the haunting spirit is a thing 
not of terror but of beauty, and the haunted 
spot is “sacred to flowerets of the hills.” 
Wordsworth was apparently on his way to com- 
posing a poem which in feeling and in artistic 
treatment would have been a much more faith- 
ful expression of his spirit than were Goody 
Blake and The Thorn, but the poem was laid 
aside, perhaps because in Hart-Leap Weil he 
found a subject that enabled him to give final 
and perfect form to the conceptions which he 
had been seeking to express. 

In December, 1799, on a journey with his 
sister, Wordsworth passed a spring about five 
miles from Richmond in Yorkshire. A peasant 
whom they met near the spot told them the 
name of the spring, Hart-Leap Well, and the 
story of the death of the hart, and pointed out 
the three pillars said to commemorate the leaps 
of the hart. A few weeks later he wrote his 
poem, published in the second edition of Lyrical 
Ballads. In the final arrangement of his poems 
he significantly placed Hart-Leap Well imme- 
diately after The Thorn. In this poem, again, 
there is no uttered curse, but the desolateness 
of the scene is interpreted by the shepherd as 
a curse laid upon the spot by Nature in penalty 
for the crime of cruelty: 


“ A jolly place,” said he, “in time of old; 
But something ails it now; the spot is curst.” 
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The thorn-tree reappears. The actual tree by 
the spring is said to be a lime-tree, but Words- 
worth changes it to a thorn. The waters of 
the spring tremble with the last breath of the 
hart as in The Thorn the creeping breeze causes 
the waters of the little pond to stir, and in the 
belief of the shepherd, 


oftentimes, when all are fast asleep, 
This water doth send forth a dolorous groan. 


The grey-headed shepherd, needless to say, 
takes the place of the old sexton in The Three 
Graves, and of the sea-captain, past middle age, 
“credulous and prone to superstition,” of The 
Thorn. The poem is recognizably a companion 
piece to these, with resemblance both in content 
and in plan. 

Hart-Leap Well, however, departs from The 
Thorn and The Three Graves in important par- 
ticulars. The moving accident, Wordsworth has 
come to feel, is not his trade, and the curse is 
not an act of human hatred, something “ shock- 
ing and painful,” but a slow manifestation of 
Nature’s displeasure, a symbol rather than an 
act of vengeance. Moreover, it is “softened 
by healing views ”: 


She leaves these objects to a slow decay, 

That what we are, and have been, may be known; 
But at the coming of the milder day 

These monuments shall all be overgrown. 


The great drawback of the old captain and the 
old sexton had been their prosiness. The com- 
bination of superstition and realism had seemed 
to require that the stories of The Thorn and 
The Three Graves should be told by elderly, 
credulous, and commonplace persons, fated to 
garrulity and involving danger to serious in- 
terest. In Hart-Leap Well this difficulty is 
overcome by a simple device. In the first part 
the narrative is given by the poet himself. It 
is in the second part that he explains how he 
had heard it: 


The Shepherd stopped, and that same story told 
Which in my former rhyme I have rehearsed. 


Then follow the shepherd’s comments. Thus 
the literal facts and the legend which has 
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sprung from them are kept distinct. ‘The shep- 
herd, thus managed, has all the advantages, 
and more, of the sexton and the sea-captain, 
with none of their disadvantages. Thus in 
form of presentation, no less than in subject 
and conception, Hart-Leap Well appears as the 
final product of an evolution of which the suc- 
cessive steps had been Goody Blake and Harry 
Gill, Wordsworth’s share in The Three Graves, 
The Thorn, and The Danish Boy. 


W. Srrun«, Jr. 
Cornell University. 


NOTES ON CLASSIC 
LITERARY TRADITION 


I 


In an article which appeared in the December 
(1912) number of Modern Language Notes I 
called attention to traces in French and Ger- 
man literature of the Middle Ages of a well- 
defined literary tradition which owed its origin 
to Greek literature, especially that of the Alex- 
andrian period, and much of its vitality to the 
fact that it had found lodgment in the rhetor- 
ical schools. This tradition, I have also tried 
to show,’ can be traced down through Latin, 
early French, and Italian literature to the 
literature of modern times, and I should like 
to add a few more examples to those which I 
have already adduced as evidence of its per- 
sistence. 

This tradition manifests itself most clearly 
in erotic poetry and romance,—in the litera- 
ture which deals with love, its nature and its 
effects. The history of some of the common- 
places employed to describe these effects I have 
given in the article referred to above, but much 
more can still be written on this phase of the 
subject. In order to keep within bounds in the 
matter of examples, I shall content myself with 
citing those only which seem to me to illus- 
trate best the continuity of tradition from 


1Cf. Am. Jour. of Philology, XXXIV, 1913, pp. 
125 sq. 
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Greek literature down to Shakespeare, although 
it does not end with him. I shall not, more- 
over, make the attempt, except rarely, to trace 
direct borrowing from one writer by another, 
for there was, I believe, less conscious borrow- 
ing than one might suppose; indeed, the pres- 
ence of some of these commonplaces in certain 
departments of literature, the sonnet sequences, 
for example, is almost as characteristic as the 
form. 

In both ancient and modern literature the 
favorite figure employed to describe the effect 
of love is that which likens it to a flame which 
burns the lover’s heart. This conceit is too 
common to need remark, but there are two 
other conceits, closely allied to this, and per- 
haps derived from it, which are not as common, 
but of which the origin and descent can be 
unmistakably traced. According to one, the 
lover’s heart is burned to ashes by the fierceness 
of love’s flame, or, after his love, for one reason 
or another, is over, there is in his breast, where 
once was raging fire, merely a heap of ashes. 
According to the other, love, especially con- 
cealed love, is a spark which smoulders be- 
neath ashes, ready to break out into open flame. 

In the English sonnet sequences these con- 
ceits are conspicuous by their absence. The 
first occurs in Drayton, Idea, XL: “ My eyes 
with tears against the fire striving, / Whose 
scorching gleed my heart to cinders turneth;” 
Spenser, Am., XXXII: “ Yet cannot all these 
flames, in which I fry, / Her hart more harde 
then yron soft a whit;—'What then remaines 
but I to ashes burne, / And she to stones at 
length all frosen turne?” Cf. Wyatt (Aldine 
Ed.), p. 100: “For to the flame wherewith 
ye burn, / My thought and my desire, / When 
into ashes it should turn / my heart by fervent 
fire, / Ye send a stormy rain / That doth it 
quench again.” I have noticed no example of 
either of these conceits in the sonnets of Con- 
stable, Daniels, Barnes, Watson, Sidney, but 
the last-named employs both in the Arcadia; 
ef. I, p. 139 (ed. London, 1725): Dorus sings, 
“ My earthly mould doth melt in wat’ry tears, / 
And they again resolve / To air of sighs, sighs, 
to the heart fire turn, / Which doth to ashes 
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burn; ” for the other, cf. Bk. II, p. 202, where 
Pamela tells her sister of her love for Musio- 
dorus: “ But how much more I found reason 
to like him, the more I set all the strength of 
mine to suppress it, or at least to conceal it. 


Indeed I must confess that—the cold ashes 


laid upon my fire did not take the nature of 
fire from it.” There are several examples of 
both conceits in the works of Lyly; cf. Zuphues 
(ed. Arber), p. 52: “ Euphues at the first sight 
was so kindled with desire, that almost he was 
like to burn to coales;” ib., p. 117: “ Cover 
thy flaming fancie with fained ashes;” cf. 
Euphues and his England, p. 299; Galathea, 
IV, 2. Elaborate examples of both forms are 
supplied by Gascoigne in his Dan Bartholmewe 
of Bathe (ed. Haz***+), p. 120: “And in my 
nights, I feele the secrete fire, / Which close in 
embers, coucheth like a cole; / And in the 
daye hath been but raked up, / With covering 
ashes of my company, / Now breakes it out;” 
ib., p. 122: “Thus I can neyther drowne in 
dole, / Nor burne to ashes though I waste, / 
Mine eyes can neyther quench the cole, / which 
warms my heart in all this haste; ” 7b., p. 126, 
Dan, after he has recovered from his “ furies ” : 
“T feele the flame which blazed in my breast / 
Is now with carefull ashes overspread.” We 
may place by the side of these examples the 
following passages from Shakespeare in which 
he makes effective use of these conceits: K. H. 
VI, Pt. I, III, 1, 190: “ This late dissension 
grown betwixt the peers / Burns under feignéd 
ashes of forg’d love, / And will at last break 
out into a flame;” Two Gent., I, 2, 30, Julia: 
“ His little speaking shows his love but small.” 
Lucetta: “ Fire that’s closest kept burns most 
of all.” Much Ado, III, 1, 7%: “ Therefore 
let Benedick, like cover’d fire, / Consume away 
in sighs, waste inwardly.” With the second 
passage, cf. Lyly, Huphues, p. 63: “The fire 
kept close burneth most furious.” Hawes, 
Pastime of Pleasure, II, 19, 21, enlarges on 
this text which he may have taken from Chau- 
cer, T. and C., II, 536: “This is the worste, 
I dar me not bi-wryen; / And wel the hotter 
been the gledes rede, / That men hem wryen 
with asshen pale and dede.” In the Reeve’s 
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Prol., 28, Chaucer applies the conceit to the 
passions of old men whose “ gras-tyme ** doon,” 
“whan,” in the words of the old Reeve, “ we 
may not doon, than wol we speke; / Yet in 
our asshen olde is fyr y-reke.” 

There is nothing in Boccaccio’s 1 Filostrato, 
Chaucer’s source for T. and C., which could 
have suggested the passage quoted. Remem- 
bering, however, that in I, 400 sq. Troilus 
complains of the effects of love in words which 
Chaucer translated from Petrarch, Son., CI, 
it does not seem improbable that Petrarch was 
also the source of this complaint. The latter 
does not, however, employ this conceit exactly 
in this way. In Canz. XIII, he uses it as Chau- 
cer does in the Reeve’s Prol.: “ Quel foco ch’io 
pensai che fosse spento / Dal freddo tempo e 
dall’ et& men fresca, / Fiamma e martir nel- 
Yanima rinfresca, / Non fur mai tutte spente, 
a quel ch’ i veggio, / Ma ricoperte alquanto 
le faville: / E temo, no ’] secondo error fia 
peggio.” In Canz. XXXYV, the form is that 
which we have met in Lyly and Shakespeare: 
“Chiusa fiamma é pit ardente, e se pur cresce 
/ In aleun modo pit non pud celarsi.” These 
lines, I may note, bear a close resemblance to 
Ovid, M., IV, 64, of the love of Pyramus and 
Thisbe: quoque magis tegitur, tectus magis 
aestuat ignis. From Ovid drew, beyond a 
doubt, Mantuanus, Fcl., VII, 81: occultus 
longe magis aestuat ignis.2 Those who like 
to run down definite sources may decide to 
which one of these three Guarini was indebted, 
Pastor Fido, I, 2, 27 sq., where Ergasto, the 
companion of Mirtillo, who loves Amarilli with 
a secret affection, tells him that love is a cruel 
torture at best, “ma pid, quanto é pit chiusa,” 
and adds, “Gia non dovevi si lungamente / 
Celarmi la cagion della tua fiamma, / Se la 
fiamma celar non mi potevi; / Quante volte 
Yho detto: arde Mirtillo, / Ma in chiuso foco 
ei si consuma e tace.” In the poetry of Petrarch’s 


? Cf. Mustard’s note for echoes of this line. This 
idea of the fierce burning of concealed love is ex- 
pressed somewhat differently by Lydgate, Temple of 
Glas, 362: “That hotter brenne that closid is my 
wounde; ” cf. Schick’s note for other examples 
(Early English Text Society, Extra Series LX). 
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predecessors the only example of either conceit 
which I have noted occurs in a sonnet of Ger- 
vasio Ricobaldo, Poeti* II, p. 246: “ Ed oltre 
uno quadrello, ancora accende / La facella di tal 
cocente ardore / Ch’ogni momento in cener mi 
fa il core ;” ef. id., II, p. 24%. Different from all 
these is the turn which Tasso, Rime, I, CXL, 
gives to this conceit; he is explaining why 
beauty has not the power to inflame his heart: 
“Né gia son io gelido marmo e saldo; / Ma 
consomato in altra fiamma il core, / Or, che 
cenere é tutto, arder non puote.” Perhaps this 
idea was suggested to him by an epigram of 
Meleager, Anth. Pal., XII, 48, where the poet 
informs Love that it is vain for him to cast his 
flaming torches into his breast; no longer can 
he set it in flames for it is all ashes: waoa 
yap éor Téppyn. Cf. further, Tasso, Rime, I, 
CCXXIV: “Ché scorgo appresso il foco, 
ovunque io guardo, / Che gia diffuse sua belta 
fra noi, / E le ceneri altrui d’intorno sjarte.” 

With the French sonnetteers these conceits 
met with much favor. Cf. Ronsard, Les Am., I, 
Son. CLXXIX: “En me bruslant, il fault que 
je me taise, / Car d’autant plus qu’esteindre je 
me veux, / Plus le desir me rallume les feux, / 
Qui languissoient sous une morte braise.” 
Baif, Am. Diverses, II (ed. B. de Fouquiéres, 
p. 184): “ Mais avec ton flambeau que penses- 
tu pretendre, / O Venus, sur mon coeur en 
poudre consumé, / Si tu n’as entrepris de 
brusler une cendre?” (Cf. Meleager, cited 
above) ; td., p. 105. Jodelle, Vers d’Amours, 
V: “C’est qu'il veult celer / Ce flambeau trop 
ardent qui le feroit bruler.—II] se peut garantir 
pour ung temps seullement, / Mais avant peu 
de jours son feu trop vehement / Sortira de 
son cueur en plus grand abondance: / Comme 
un brazier qu’on veult soubz la cendre amor- 
tir / Prend lentement rigueur, puis il vient a 
sortir / Ardent et enflamme de sa vive puis- 
sance;” cf. id. Autres Son, III; Eleg. II: 
“En toy—j’ay veu un changement si bizarre 
et muable / Que de ton feu premier je n’ay 
point apperceu / Rien que la cendre morte en 
la place du feu.” Desportes, H/., I, XIX, Dis- 


5 Poeti del Primo Secolo della Lingua Italiana, 
Valeriani, Firenze, 1816. 
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cours: “ Et tandis mon desir croissoit par la 
contrainte, / Ainsi que le brazier sous la cendre 
caché.” In Cleon., Son. LIII, he introduces 
both conceits: “ Enfin Amour cruel a tel point 
m’a rangé / Que ma triste dépoiiille en cendre 


est convertie ;—Beuvez le peu de cendre 


quoy je suis changé, / Le soif de me tuer 
s’éteindra dans vostre ame, / Et ma cendre, 
qui couve une éternelle flame, / Fera que vos 
glacons se fondront tout soudain.” The con- 
ceit appears in French literature as early as 
Chrétien, who, in his description of the efforts 
which Soredamour apd Alexander make to 
conceal their love, says, Hr. et En., 602 sq.: 
“eincois dure la chalors plus / dessoz la candre 
que dessus;” cf. id. Yvain, 6760: “toz jorz 
mes el cors me covast / si com li feus cove au 
la cendre, / ce dont ge ne voel ori apprendre.” 

The former passage may have been suggested 
to Chrétien by Ovid, Met., VII, 80. The poet 
is describing the meeting between Jason and 
Medea who tries to conceal her love and to 
fight against it just as Soredamour does; the 
situation is, therefore, very similar. Medea has 
made up her mind to leave Jason to his fate, 
but when she sees Jason again, “ extincta— 
flamma reluxit—Utque solet ventis alimenta 
assumere, quaeque / parva sub inducta latuit 
scintilla favilla / crescere et in veteres agitata 
resurgere vires, / Sic jam lentus amor, iam 
quem languere putares, / ut vidit iuvenem, 
specie praesentis inarsit.” It may be noted 
that the words ‘intilla,’ ‘ favilla,’ furnished 
a ready rime fo: tue poets of the Middle Ages; 
cf. Carm. Bur., CXXXVII, 3: amoris tran- 
sitio—cor cremat scintilla / quam si non ex- 
tinxeris / cor erit favilla; ib. CX VIII, 5: “ ar- 
doris scintilla / devolans ab illa—cor meum 
ignivit, / quod cor fit favilia.” Ovid himself, 
however, does not employ this form of the 
conceit; the other examples which he gives us 
relate to the death of love; thus Hero writes 
to Leander, Zp., XVIII, 94: “ Dummodo sis 
idem, dum sic, ut scribis, amemur, / flammaque 
non fiat frigidus illa cinis;” cf. Rem. Am., 
244, in his advice to a lover how to overcome 
his love: “lentus abesto, / dum perdat vires 
sitque sine igne cinis.” Similarly, in A. A., 
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II, 435 sq., he compares the incentive to jeal- 
ousy which, he says, is necessary when the 
course of love is running too smoothly, to the 
sulphur that is added to a heap of ashes beneath 
which a spark still lies hidden. In no other 
Latin poet of the best period, so far as I have 
noticed, is this figure used of the effects of 
love. Lucretius, on the other hand, employs it 
in his discussion of sleep, IV, 907 sq., to illus- 
trate his argument that sleep is due to the 
passage from the body of some part of the 
soul, for, he asks, were no part of the soul left 
behind in the limbs, as fire remains concealed 
when covered with much ash, whence could 
sense be suddenly rekindled through the limbs, 
as flame can spring up from a hidden flame? 
—a passage closely imitated by Lactant. Opif., 
XVIII, 4. In Seneca, Troad., 553 6q., 
Ulysses, when he seeks out the son of Hector 
in order to slay him, gives as his reason the 
fear that the Greeks have that he may turn 
out to be another Hector: “sic male relictus 
igne de magno cinis vires resumit.” 

The history of these conceits in Greek litera- 
ture is interesting because it illustrates how the 
writers of the Alexandrian period formed their 
stock of erotic commonplaces out of material 
which they found in the works of their prede- 
cessors. In Hom. Od., V, 488 sq., when Odys- 
seus is cast upon the shore of Scheria, he makes 
himself a bed of leaves, lies down in the midst 
of them, and heaps over him the fallen leaves ; 
“And as a man hides away a brand in the 
black ashes——a man who has no neighbors, 
and so saves the seed of fire that he may not 
have to seek a light elsewhere, so did Odysseus 
cover himself with leaves.” Cf. the use of*— 
this figure in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 
237 sq. This comparison was in the mind 
of Apollonius of Rhodes, when, Arg., ITI, 
290 sq., he wished to describe the effect upon 
Medea of her meeting with Jason after Love 
had shot her with his flaming arrow: “ As 
the woman who spins for daily hire heaps 
dry twigs upon a burning brand that haply, 
when arising quickly in the night, she may 
have fire ready in the house, and the blaze. 
kindled mightily from the little brand, burns 
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the dry twigs to ashes, so did pitiless Love, 
hidden in her breast, burn secretly.” Both of 
our conceits are implicit in this comparison, 
and the fact that Ovid employs one of them in 
his version of the Medea story, Met., VII, 80, 
cited above, points to this passage as his source. 
The idea that fire may be hidden beneath ashes 
occurs, however, in an epigram of Callimachus, 
another Alexandrian poet, Ep. XLV (=A. P. 


XII, 139). He addresses a certain Menexenos © 


and tells him that he is afraid that he may by 
stealth cast love into his heart, for after all 
there is some fire there hidden beneath the 
ashes. This epigram is clearly the source of 
Meleager, A. P. XII, 80, who begs Love not to 
disturb the fire still burning beneath the ashes, 
and of the unknown author of A. P. XII, 79, 
who writes that a certain Antipatros had again 
made him love, and kindled a fire from cold 
_ ashes. Cf. also, Meleager, A. P. XII, 82, 92. 
The words of Callimachus, ip dd tH 
sound like a proverb, and the Greeks did say 
to one who had undertaken any hazardous task, 
év mupt BéBnxas, (cf. Suidas, s. v.) ; so Horace, 
O. II, 1, 6 sq.: Periculosae plenum opus 
aleae / Tractas et incedis per ignes / supposi- 
tos cineri doloso; ef. Prop., I, 5, 5. The mod- 
ern Italian proverb which is applied to a dan- 
gerous situation is closer to the Greek form as 
given by Callimachus: “ Sotto la bianca cenere 


sta la brace ardente.” 4 
M. B. Cate. 


University of Vermont. 


ROMEO, ROSALINE, AND JULIET 


Though I believe the First Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet does not help us materially toward 
determining what portions of the play may 
have belonged to an earlier writing of it, I am 
wholly in accord with the general feeling that 
some of the lines are eminently characteristic 
of the 1591 period. In making a fresh attempt 
to discover how Shakespeare may have altered 
the play in 1597 or thereabouts, I have found 


*Cf. Giusti, Raccolta di Proverbi Toscani, p. 23. 
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what seems to me a clue in the first passage 
which is distinctly in the earlier manner. This 
is, of course, the latter part of the opening 
scene,—the dialogue between Romeo and Ben- 
volio. This of itself is a separable scene, and 
it has all the artificiality and youthfulness of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. Now when Romeo says, 
line 169, 


Here’s much to do with hate, but more with love, 


and then proceeds with his series of Euphuistic 
contrasts, he is, of course, as Clarke points out, 
referring to the fact that Rosaline is Capulet’s 
niece; and, as the same writer says, “ This is 
one of the subtle indications given by Shake- 
speare that Romeo is not really in love with 
Rosaline.” So Hudson: “Such an affected 
way of speaking not unaptly shows the state of 
Romeo’s mind; his love is rather self-generated 
than inspired by any object. As compared with 
his style of speech after meeting with Juliet, it 
serves to mark the difference between being 
love-sick and being in love.” 

But, as I have said, this entire passage be- 
longs to the 1591 period, unless, indeed (of 
which there is no real probability), Shake- 
speare wrote the whole of this and certain 
other passages in direct imitation of his earlier 
style. Now it is more than passing strange 
if, when this speech was first written, the 
sharp contrasts that Romeo makes were not 
occasioned by the conflict between his family’s 
hatred of the Capulets and his own love for 
Juliet. That the family feud was not a suffi- 
cient obstacle in the case of Capulet’s niece is 
evidenced by Romeo’s instant realization of a 
wholly new type of obstacle when he finds him- 
self in love with Capulet’s daughter. Rosa- 
line’s own disfavor was all that stood in the 
way of his earlier passion. Judged by the 
standards of any expression of love which 
Shakespeare gives us up to and including 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Romeo’s love 
for Rosaline is neither artificial nor insincere. 
It is because we must perforce contrast it with 
his love for Juliet that we condemn it as frivo- 
lous or unworthy. 

When in 1597 Shakespeare took in hand his 
early drama, or fragment, of Romeo and Julict, 
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and began to build it up into the beautiful 
tragedy that we have, I think he was able to 
preserve very little of the earlier work. The 
scene in question was one that he chose to keep. 
But before long he discovered that none of his 


boyhood’s love poetry was adequate to the pas- - 


sion which he was now ‘‘raying. Rather 
than throw it all away, upon the excel- 
lent device of inventing * a 107 uer love, a Rosa- 
line; and the contrast of Romeo’s love for 
Rosaline and his love for Juliet is simply the 
contrast of Shakespeare’s ability to represent 
love in 1591 and 1597.2, By the rather slim 
and otherwise needless expedient of making 
Rosaline a niece of Capulet he saved the situa- 
tion and gave Romeo a better excuse than a 
mere boyish prank in going to the banquet.* 
It is odd that this Montague should have loved 
two members of the Capulet family! 
Shakespeare may have taken the name Rosa- 
line from the association it had in his mind 
with the sort of love poetry he first wrote, with- 
out knowing that he was just sbout to give a 
hasty revision, or expansion rather, to Love’s 
Labour’s Lost itself. Or, as seems to me more 
probable, Capulet’s letter mentioning “my 


*That the Rosaline episode (though without any 
mention of the lady’s name) occurs both in Brooke 
and Painter is an argument against my theory. I 
am not disposed to make light of this objection be- 
cause it goes against my thesis. If, however, Shake- 
speare made use of the Rosaline incident in his first 
writing of the play, that does not mean that he would 
not have relegated to the new Rosaline Romeo’s 
former ecstasy over the old Juliet. 

* Just where the couplets end in this scene, a bit of 
the revision seems to be inserted. Here Benvolio sug- 
gests the theme of the later drama, that Romeo 
should “ examine other beauties,” to which he recurs 
on their next entrance. Benvolio is then in posses- 
sion of the fact that Rosaline is Romeo’s love. It 
seems odd that the fact was not more formally intro- 
duced in the first scene. Perhaps the fact that it was 
Juliet was so introduced. Juliet’s instant yielding to 
the power of love belongs nearer to the time of As 
You Like It than to that of Love’s Labour’s Lost. 

* If anything corresponding to this scene existed in 
the original version. I can find no trace in it of early 
work, 

‘Certainly he would not have chosen the name of 
his previous heroine to give to a discredited love in 
1591. 
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fair niece Rosaline ” among the invited guests 
might have been in the earlier writing and 
suggested both the name and the relationship 
for the revision. This list of people to be 
rounded up by a servant, including “ beaute- 
ous sisters” and “lovely nieces,” certainly 
seems youthful, even if in verse. Delius’ sug- 
gestion that Romeo fills in the epithets ill 
accords with his not knowing whose the letter 
is when he reads it. If he had been in love 
with Rosaline at this time he would have 
known whose fair niece she was,—or else no 
“brawling love” in the previous passage. 

In I, ii, 83 f., which must, according to 
this analysis, belong to the revision, in answer 
to Benvolio’s 


Compare her face with some that I shall show, 
And I will make thee think thy swan a crow, 


Romeo answers: 


When the devout religion of mine eye 

Maintains such falsehood, then turn tears to fires! 
And those who, often drowned, could never die, 
Transparent heretics, be burnt for liars! 

One fairer than my love! the all-seeing sun 

Ne’er saw her match since first the world begun. 


I do not see any intention on Shakespeare’s 
part to make this an expression of “puppy 
love,” though he continues the riming vein of 
his earlier work.> This speech seems to me to 
show in rather strong contrast to his attitude 
in I, i, 207: 


Nor ope her lap to saint-seducing gold. 


But are we to believe that Shakespeare had 
no wiser intention in introducing the Rosaline 
episode than to make use of old material? 
I do not feel that this follows from my argu- 
ment. If Shakespeare at thirty-three were him- 
self deeply in love—and I believe that nobody 
but a lover could have written Romeo and 


* Both here and in the revision of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost Shakespeare joins his new material to his old by 
an easy indulgence in quatrains and couplets which 
may perhaps be due to his sonnet-writing habit at 
this time. But it is notable that in neither case does 
he take over the characterizations of the earlier work. 
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Juliet °—he had no wish to portray a man’s 
final love as a first love, nor had he any rea- 
son for trying to make the completeness of 
one depend upon the unreality of the other. 
Shakespeare was never a sentimentalist of this 
sort. The passage I have just quoted shows 
that in revising the play he still did not dis- 
credit Romeo’s love for Rosaline. I believe 
that this should be taken into account in our 
study of this play, and that much of the crit- 
ical comment on the Rosaline episode in Romeo 
and Juliet has been due to a pious attempt to 
realize a significance that isn’t there. 

Another point of interest upon which some 
light may be thrown by this double date of 
composition is that of Juliet’s age. However 
much we may emphasize the Italian maturity 
of this very English-like girl, or the Eliza- 
bethan way of applying positive decrepitude 
to what seems to us the prime of life, there is 
still a disparity between the psychology and the 
mathematics of this drama. 

The references to Juliet’s age come in the 
second and third scenes of act I. Of scene ii, 
only lines 1-5, 44-55, and 79-98 seem to me 
to belong to the revision;* and unless Shake- 
speare amplified the Nurse’s part, adding, per- 
haps, the contradictory elements in her long 
“ earthquake ” speech, scene iii must have been 
in the original drama. In lines 72, 73 of this 
scene Lady Capulet says, 


I was your mother much upon these years 
That you are now a maid: 


that is to say, Lady Capulet is not yet twenty- 
eight. Juliet’s father, however, in a 1597 
passage (I, v, 30 f.), says in a little colloquy 
with his cousin: 


How long is it since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask? 
Second Cap.—By’r Lady, thirty years. 


*I am discussing this aspect of the matter in a 
paper on the dating of the Sonnets, not yet completed. 

7It may be hypercritical to indicate so slight an 
exception as lines 14, 15 which seem to interrupt the 
early couplets with a touch of deeper emotion. One 
cannot fail to note how the rime percentage is less- 
ened by removing the 1591 portions. 
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Capulet.— What, man! ’tis not so much, ’tis not 
so much; 
*Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then 
we mask’d. 
Second Cap.—’Tis more, ’tis more; his son is elder, 
sir; 
His son is thirty. 


Capulet, according to this, has some real age 
to him! I admit that no Logic will recognize 
a formula for ascertaining Juliet’s age by 
showing that her mother was young in one 
version and her father was old in the other! 
And yet I think that something really is indi- 
cated by this striking change in Shakespeare’s 
attitude. I do not believe that he would by 
any means have made Juliet so excessively 
young and Capulet so conspicuously old in the 
same writing of the play. If we contrast the 
fussy, tyrannical Capulet, whom we become so 
well acquainted with and whose age is so 
clearly hinted in the passage I have just quoted, 
as it is also at his first entrance by Lady 
Capulet’s 


A crutch, a crutch! Why call you for a sword? 


with the 1591 Capulet of I, ii, 6-37, I think 
it is not over-straining the matter to recog- 
nize an essential difference in his age, as well 
as in his later impetuosity and his early re- 
luctance regarding Juliet’s marriage to the 
County Paris. 

My point is this: if in rewriting this play 
Shakespeare pushed forward the elder Capu- 
lets from early middle life to actual old age, 
it is no longer incumbent upon us to judge 
Juliet’s obvious maturity throughout most of 
the play by the scant allowance of years given 
to her in the earlier writing of the drama. It 
may seem to the critical mind of to-day that 
having preserved his “She hath not seen the 
change of fourteen years,” Shakespeare would 
feel himself still bound to maintain a funda- 
mental consistency with this idea, or else that 
he would have changed the line. But, as I 
believe I have discovered in a more elaborate 
study of Love’s Labour’s Lost, this is just ex- 
actly what Shakespeare did not do. In revis- 
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ing a play he apparently did not attempt to 
recall his earlier inspiration, but simply re- 
conceived and recreated his characters. A nar- 
row consistency was never a hobgoblin of his 
liberal mind. Juliet is still girlish in 1597, 
but she is no longer a child of thirteen. 


Henry Davip Gray. 
Stanford University. 


AMERICAN BIRDS AND TWO GERMAN 
POETS 


One of the latest German poets to travel in 
America agrees with one of the earliest about 
the well-known and notorious fact that there 
are no song-birds in America, at least in the 
spring time. Among a people whose faith in 
the poets is still great, the case is thereby 
proved, for they can now quote Gerhart Haupt- 
mann along with Nicolaus Lenau. 

Lenau was one of the first, if not the very 
first, of the line of German authors to seek 
new literary impressions (and money) in 
America, and that too at a time when interest 
in America first began to make itself felt in 
German literature. His experiences and dis- 
illusionment are well known. Equally well 
known in Germany is his statement regarding 
the lack of song-birds in America. “ Einmal 
hat Lenau durch die schwarze Schilderung eines 
Landes, das er nicht kannte und nicht kennen 
wollte, mehr denn irgend ein anderer die fast 
fiinfzig Jahre festgehaltenen Missbegriffe iiber 
Amerika verbreiten helfen. Alles plapperte 
ihm nach, dass in Amerika die Végel nicht 
singen, die Blumen nicht dufteten,’ etc.” I 
myself heard the statement made not long ago 
by the descendant of a poet who was one of 
Lenau’s contemporaries. 

Let us hear again Lenau’s evidence: 

“Den 8. Oktober betrat ich den amerikani- 


schen Boden zum ersten Male. Unser Schiff 
lag noch in der Chesapeake Bay, an welcher 


*Mulfinger “Lenau in Amerika,” Americana Ger- 
manica, Vol. I, No. 3 (1897), p. 1. 
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Baltimore, unser Landungsplatz, liegt. ' 
Man kredenzte uns sofort Cider (ich mag den 
Namen des matten Gesdffs nicht mit deutschen 
Buchstaben schreiben), Butter und Brot. Letz- 
tere waren gut ; aber der Cider (sprich: Seider) 
reimt sich auf: ‘ leider.” Der Amerikaner 
hat keinen Wein, keine Nachtigall. Mag er 
bei einem Glase Cider seine Spottdrossel be- 
horchen, mit seinen Dollars in der Tasche, ich 
setze mich lieber zum Deutschen und hore bei 
seinem Wein die liebe Nachtigall, wenn auch 
die Tasche armer ist. Die Nachtigall 
hat Recht, dass sie bei diesen Wichten nicht 
einkehrt. Das scheint mir von ernster, tiefer 
Bedeutung zu sein, dass Amerika gar keine 
Nachtigall hat. Es kommt mir vor wie ein 
poetischer Fluch.” ? 

“Wie mir Amerika gefillt?—Fiirs Erste: 
rauhes Klima. Heute ist der 5. Miirz und ich 
sitze am Kamine; draussen liegt fusstiefer 
Schnee. . . . Fiirs Zweite: rauhe Menschen. 
Ihre Rauheit ist aber nicht die Rauheit wilder 
kraftiger Naturen, nein es ist eine zahme, und 
darum doppelt widerlich. Die Natur 
ist hier entsetzlich matt. Hier gibt es, wie 
Sie wissen, keine Nachtigall, tiberhaupt keine 
wahren Singvégel. Der Natur wird es hier 
nie so wohl ums Herz, oder so weh, dass sie 
singen miisste.” * 


Gerhart Hauptmann probably had heard of 
Lenau’s experiences, and was one of those whose 
impressions of America were early colored by 
Lenau’s judgment. Nearly twenty years after 
he himself had been in America, he gives us 
his impressions in Atlantis. We read in this 
novel of experiences similar to those of Lenau. 
The hero, Friedrich, goes in the middle of 
winter to Meriden, Connecticut, falls ill in 
March and is nursed back to health by his 
friend Miss Eva Burns. 


“rst am Ende der zweiten Woche, gegen 
den sechsundzwanzigsten Mirz, ward er fieber- 
frei. . . . Zu Ende der dritten oder Anfang 
der vierten Woche [therefore about April 4th] 
seit Beginn der Krankheit erhielt Miss Eva 
Burns einen Dankesbrief von dem General 
[ Friedrich’s father]. Der Schnee war 
geschmolzen, langsam, langsam fand sich Fried- 


2? Brief an Schurz aus Baltimore. Schurz, Lenaus 
Leben, Stuttgart, 1855, I, 198 f. 

* Brief an Emilie Reinbeck, 5. Mirz 1833. 

*For the personal and self-experienced in Atlantis, 
see the article by Tombo in Modern Language Notes 
for June, 1913. 
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rich wieder ins Leben hinein. Es war eine 
Sanftheit in ihm und ebenso draussen in der 
Natur, die ihm eine liebe Erfahrung war. 

‘ Kin Gewitter war reinigend aus ‘Schwe- 
felwolken herabgefahren und grollte nur noch 
leise und, auf Nimmerwiederkehr voriiber, am 
fernen Horizonte hin. ‘Es ist schade, 
dass keine Végel singen,’ erklirte eines Tages 
[therefore well on toward the middle of April] 
Friedrich. ‘Ja, sagte Miss Eva Burns, die 
das Mansardfenster gedffnet hatte, ‘das ist 
schade!’ ‘Denn,’ fuhr Friedrich fort, ‘ Sie 
sagen ja doch, dass es draussen um den Hano- 
versee [the house in which Friedrich lies ill 
is situated on the edge of the lake some dis- 
tance from the town of Meriden] schon grii- 
nelt!’? ‘Was heisst das “ griinelt”’ ? fragte 
Miss Eva Burns. Friedrich lachte. Darauf 
sagte er ruhig: ‘ Der Frihling kommt! Und 
ein Friihling ohne Vogelmusik ist ein taub- 
stummer Frihling.’ ” 

In view of the repetition in 1912 of the first 
statement of the impression of 1833, the coin- 
cidence of experience and length of the sojourn 
of the two poets in America may be of interest. 
Lenau landed at Baltimore on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, 1832, crossed the Alleghanies to New 
Economy in Pennsylvania, and went from there 
in the dead of winter to take possession of the 
Jand he had purchased in Ohio. Returning to 
New Economy about the end of February, he 
started from there on March 15th for New 
York City by way of Niagara and Albany, 
sailing for home the first week in May. Haupt- 
mann arrived in New York in the autumn of 
1893. He proceeded to Meriden on February 
4th, 1894, and lived with a friend, making 
various trips to Hartford, Springfield, New 
York and Washington, and sailing back to 
Germany on May 3d. 

At this point it is difficult to decide whether 
(as Mulfinger has done in the case of Lenau) 
to call attention to the fact that at the time 
these two poets were in America (except for 
the latter part of their stay), getting their 
impressions of songless birds and other Ameri- 
can crudities, they would hardly have found 
the birds singing in Hungary, Swabia or 
Silesia; or to point out the fact that (except 
after unusually hard winters) in the neigh- 


* Atlantis, p. 341 ff. 
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borhood of New York in an ordinary spring, 
birds are to be heard singing from the middle 
of April, or even earlier. Certainly our poets, 
unless deaf or too closely engrossed in New 
York City life, could have heard such early 
and common songsters as our robins, blue- 
birds, wrens, song-sparrows and meadow-larks, 
and perhaps even the cardinal-grosbeak. If 
Lenau did, he ignored the fact and let the im- 
pression of October and early March stand. 
It is difficult to say whether Hauptmann is 
relying on literature or mere fancy. 


Jacos N. Bream. 
Princeton, N. J. 


a 


Tristan and Isolt, a Study of the Sources of 
the Romance. By GrrtTRUDE SCHOEPPERLE. 
Frankfurt a. M., Baer & Co.; London, Nutt, 
1913. 1 vol. in 2 parts, xiv-+ 1-266 and 
267-590 pp. Ottendorfer Memorial Series 
of Germanic Monographs (New York Uni- 
versity), No. 6-7. 


Even before the appearance of Bédier’s edi- 
tion’ of Thomas’s Tristan there had been a 
tendency among students of the Tristan legend 
to regard all the principal versions of this story 
as derivatives of a lost French metrical ro- 
mance, but it was Bédier who established the 
fact conclusively.2 It was natural, however, 
that, whilst accepting his general result, schol- 
ars should have differed with him on some 
points of importance in regard to the affiliation 
of the existing versions and consequently in 
regard to the reconstruction of their lost com- 
mon source. Furthermore, Bédier minimizes 
the Celtic element in the famous legend. Now, 
whatever may be one’s conclusions on this 


1 Paris, 1902-5, published (in 2 vols.) for the 
Société des Anciens Textes Francais. 

* Bédier, II, 313, may be going too far when he 
derives from this lost romance not only all the 
principal versions but all versions whatever. In my 
own judgment he is right, but Miss Schoepperle (pp. 
8 f.) is inclined to except the continuation of Béroul 
and the prose Tristan. 
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aspect of the Tristan romances, it is evident 
that the French scholar had not made the neces- 
sary researches in the extant saga material of 
the Celts to determine this question with the 
accuracy that is desirable. To the discussion 
of all these matters—and some others, besides 
—the treatise before us is a contribution of 
the highest value. 

In the discussion of sources the first task is 
to fix the character of the lost French romance 
from which the principal versions (Béroul, the 
Tristrant of Eilhart von Oberge, and Thomas), 
to say nothing of the Folie Tristan, are de- 
scended. In Miss Schoepperle’s opinion Eil- 
hart von Oberge represents “more accurately 
than any reconstruction that has been made, 
and more faithfully than any other version 
(except perhaps the fragment of Béroul)” this 
lost romance—the estoire, as, following her 
example, we shall call it.* Accordingly, in the 
third section of her work she endeavors to 
establish this view by subjecting to a critical 
examination Bédier’s reconstruction of the lost 
source. Like Zenker, Kelemina, and Muret be- 
fore her,* she rejects his table of concordances 
as proving nothing, so that in her criticism of 
his reconstruction of the archetype it is with 
the “ Discussions” in his Second Volume that 
she deals. ‘The main difference between her 
stemma of the versions and Bédier’s is that she 
would eliminate the secondary (common) 
source for Béroul and LHilhart (Bédier’s y), 
which the latter postulates, and derive these 
two versions directly and independently from 
the archetype (the estoire).° It was the dif- 
ference of conception concerning the duration 
of the efficacy of the love-potion which appears 


*W. Golther, Tristan und Isolde (Leipzig, 1907), 
p. 103, had already expressed the opinion that Eil- 
hart was essentially identical with the lost source 
(Ur-Tristan, as he calls it): “ Eilhart der nicht 
erheblich vom urspriinglichen Gedicht sich entfernte 
und darum im ganzen und einzelnen mit ihm tiberein- 
stimmt.” See, too, p. 112. 

*See the references which she gives, p. 71, note 6. 

*Golther had expressed the same views as Miss 
Schoepperle with regard to the relations of these 
versions to the archetype. See his Tristan und 
Tsolde, p. 59, Cp. too, Muret, Zeitschrift fiir franzé- 
sische Sprache und Literatur, XXXVII, 171 (1911). 
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in the different versions that led Bédier to pos- 
tulate the secondary source just mentioned. In 
Béroul the influence of the potion is limited to 
three years.° In Eilhart von Oberge it suffers 
a certain diminution in its efficacy at the end 
of four years.’ In Thomas® and the Prose 
Romance ® there is no diminution in its influ- 
ence up to the end. The conception in the 
two versions last named is plainly more primi- 
tive, and this fact, no doubt, induced Bédier 
to accept it as belonging to the archetype and 
to regard Béroul and Eilhart in this point as 
secondary. But inasmuch as Béroul and Eil- 
hart are, neither of them, derived the one from 
the other, it became necessary to postulate for 
them a common (lost) source, intermediate 
between them and the archetype. According 
to Bédier the motive which led the author or 
redactor of this common source (the y of his 
scheme) to modify the primitive conception as 
to the unlimited efficacy of the love-potion was 
as follows: Observing the prolonged periods 
of separation of the lovers in the latter part 
of the romance, he introduced the idea which 
we find in Eilhart that the influence of the 
potion abated after four years. He did this 
in order to make their passion appear “ more 
spontaneous, more voluntary, more human.” ’® 
Béroul, according to this interpretation, is less 
faithful than Eilhart to their common source. 

The difference of conception which we are 
here dealing with gives a different conclusion 
to the forest-episode in the Béroul-Hilhart and 
Thomas versions, respectively. According to 
Thomas, when** Mark discovered the lovers. 
sleeping side by side in their cave but with a 
sword between them, he was convinced by this 
circumstance of their innocence and summoned 
them back to court in terms of friendship. 
After their return,: however, Tristan and Isolt 


*See E. Muret’s edition of Béroul’s Tristan, ll. 
2133 f. Paris, 1903 (Société des Anciens Textes 
Frangais). 

7Cp. F. Lichtenstein’s edition of Eilhart’s Tris- 
trant, ll. 2279 ff. Strassburg, 1877 (Quellen und. 
Forschungen XIX). 

® Bédier, I, 142. 

* Bédier, II, 340 f. 

 Bédier, IT, 239. 

“ Bédier, I, 241 ff. 
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renew their intrigue, and the king, led by the 
dwarf, catches them together again in a gar- 
den—asleep but clasped in mutual embraces. 
Tristan wakes just in time to see that they 
have been detected, bids farewell to Isolt and 
makes his escape across the seas to Brittany, 
where he meets Isolt of Brittany. On the 
other hand, Isolt of Cornwall persuades Mark 
that his eyes have deceived him as to the scene 
in the garden and is restored to favor. In 
Béroul and Hilhart ?* we have the same scene 
of Mark’s discovering the lovers in the forest. 
Moreover, in these poems he draws the same 
inference from the sword as to their innocence. 
But all this has no influence on the subse- 
quent narrative. The king exchanges rings 
with Isolt, takes Tristan’s sword and leaves his 
own behind—consequently, when the lovers 
awake they know that they have been discov- 
ered and they fly still further from the court. 
In the course of time, however, as stated above, 
in these versions the influence of the potion 
diminishes, the lovers confess to a hermit in 
the forest, Ogrin (Ugrim) by name, and, ex- 
horted and advised by him, Tristan conveys a 
letter to Mark in which he declares that he 
will restore Isolt to him (and, Béroul adds, 
will defend her chastity in single combat 
against all comers). The king takes her back 
but refuses to allow Tristan to remain in his 
dominions. The latter, then, goes over to 
Brittany. 

It is Miss Schoepperle’s contention (pp. 75- 
84) that in these features of the narrative as 
elsewhere Eilhart and Béroul represent the 
estoire more accurately than Thomas. The 
abatement of the influence of the love-potion 
and the part played by the hermit were ac- 
cordingly in the estoire, she maintair;, and 
Thomas suppressed these features, because they 
did not harmonize with his ideal of love (the 
amour courtois). Having suppressed them, 
however, he had to supply a new motive for 
Tristan’s exile and consequently he invented 
the garden scene which is peculiar to his 
version. 

Miss Schoepperle’s argument on this point 


2 Béroul, ll. 1981 ff., and Eilhart, ll. 4617 ff. 
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is certainly a very able one and she may very 
well have hit the truth of the matter. For 
my own part, however, I still find it hard to 
accept this reconstruction of the estoire. It 
is evident on the face of it that the limited 
efficacy of the love-potion and the part played 
by the hermit represents a degradation of 
some earlier version in which no limit of time 
was set to the magical influence that bound 
the lovers together. The only point is at what 
stage in the tradition did the degradation take 
place. According to Miss Schoepperle (p. 
445), in the original Tristan legend (a Celtic 
elopement story) the king lured the lovers 
back from the forest merely for the purpose 
of killing the hero, which he does. The story, 
however, was so popular that a French poet 
decided to prolong the hero’s life.** Accord- 
ingly he brought the lovers back safely to 
Mark’s court and gave a continuation to the 
original story, this continuation consisting of 
a series of adventures, returns and secret visits 
of the outlawed Tristan, the story of the second 
Isolt, ete. This first (hypothetical) French 
version which she calls B she assumes (p. 446) 
to have been the source of the estoire. 

Now, in the Celtic parallels (ep. pp. 401 ff.) 
it is a love-spot and a geis (taboo) that bind 
the lovers together. The tales do not mention 
a love-potion and they contain no one pivotal 
scene like that of the Tristan romances when 
Tristan and Isolt on the ship drain the fatal 
draught together. Is it likely then that a 
French poet with such a story before him would 
have sprung at once from the geis conception 
to the degraded motif of a love-drink that is 
in full operation for only four years, coupled 
with the other commonplace motif (which is 
out of harmony with the whole spirit of the 
story) of Tristan’s taking the momentous step 
of returning Isolt to her husband on the ad- 
vice of a priest who has heard their confession ? 
To me, at least, this appears very improbable. 


4H. Suchier, too, had supposed that the story 
criginally ended with the return from the forest and 
that the versions which vary from this point on 
were due to different continuations. Cp. H. Suchier 
and A. Birch-Hirschfeld, Geschichte der franzésischen 
Literatur, I, 116. 
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The B version, whether a regular metrical ro- 
mance or merely a loose oral narrative (in 
prose) of shifting form, must have ascribed, 
I should say, a lasting influence to the potion. 
But if the B version put no limit on the effi- 
cacy of the potion and the same thing is true 
of Thomas, is it likely that the version which 
transmitted the story from the one to the 
other—viz., the estoire—was different from 
these versions? Is it not more natural to sup- 
pose that the variation of Eilhart and Béroul 
here is due to a secondary source? The Folie 
Tristan of the Berne ms. points also to the 
existence of such a secondary source; for that 
poem, though so closely allied with Béroul, 
contains allusions to adventures which are not 
found in the latter.‘* It seems to me, too, that 
a secondary source gives the most likely ex- 
planation of the introduction of Arthur and 
his knights into Béroul and Kilhart. On the 
other hand, I do not believe that the author of 
this secondary source in changing the narrative 
as to the efficacy of the love-potion was influ- 
enced by the motive which Bédier ascribes to 
him, viz., the desire to make the passion of the 
lovers “more spontaneous, more voluntary, 
more human.” In my judgment, he is simply 
offering an awkward explanation of why in the 


“ Bédier concludes reasonably from these circum- 
stances that the author of this Folie Tristan followed 
“un roman aujourd’hui perdu, apparenté, mais non 
identique Aa celui de Béroul.” See his Les deuwxr 
poémes de la Folie Tristan, pp. 82 f., Paris, 1907 
(Société des Anciens Textes Francais). 

Miss Schoepperle, like Bédier, II, 259 ff., and W. 
Golther, pp. 51, 153, though for different reasons, 
attributes to Thomas the invention of the vergier 
scene. She regards it (p. 80) as a variant of the 
forest discovery scene. It seems to me, however, to 
have been inspired by some tale akin to those that 
are so numerous in the Orient, of a woman who is 
eaught in a garden sleeping with her lover, but by 
an ingenious trick satisfies her husband that she is 
guiltless. Cp. J. J. Meyer’s Isolde’s Gottesurteil in 
seiner erotischen Bedeutung, pp. 129 ff., Berlin, 1914. 
Thomas evidently had an original of some sort for 
this episode in which the dwarf played a part, for 
in his narrative Mark leaves this dwarf behind to 
keep an eye on the lovers whilst he goes to fetch 
witnesses, but nothing more is heard of him (the 
dwarf). 
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latter part of the romance the lovers endure 
such long periods of separation. 

I have dwelt at, perhaps, inordinate length 
on the classification of the versions for the 
reason that this is the main point on which 
I find myself in disagreement with Miss 


. Schoepperle. As a matter of fact, her discus- 


sion of this subject (including her analysis of 
Kilhart’s Tristrant) occupies hardly one-fifth 
of her whole book. Even more important are 
the questions of the date of the estoire and its 
debt to Celtic sources. To these questions and 
to that of the element of general popular tra- 
dition in the estoire the remainder of her trea- 
tise is devoted. 

As regards the date of the estoire, Miss 
Schoepperle (pp. 112 ff.) comes to the conclu- 
sion, justly, in my opinion, that the estoire was 
composed in the second half of the twelfth 
century,’® not in the first half, as Bédier ** 


and Golther ‘7 would have us believe. She first 
shows that there is no reason for accepting 
1154 as the date of the lyric by Bernart de 
Ventadour which gave these writers their ter- 
minus ad quem for the estoire. Moreover, she 
urges rightly against Bédier that we should de- 
termine the date of this archetype not by the 
most primitive traits but by the least primitive 
traits that it contains. Owing, then, to the 
spirit of the amour courtois that colored it and 
to the connection of certain of its episodes with 
the pastourelles and chansons de mal mariée 
she concludes that the estoire belonged to the 
second half of the century—indeed, to its later 
decades. She does not observe, however, that 
this conclusion has an important bearing on 
the old debate as to the date of the first 
Arthurian romances, or, in one of its forms, 
whether there were Arthurian romances before 
Chrétien de Troyes; for the strongest single 
argument for the existence of such romances 
was what seemed the assured fact of the exist- 


% Wendelin Foerster, p. Ixvi of his small Cligés, 
3d edition (Halle, 1910), had already put it after 
1150, but he presents no elaborate argument on the 
subject. 

TT, 154. 

7 Pp. 69 ff. 
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ence of an early Tristan romance. One may 
say, perhaps, that there still remains Miss 
Schoepperle’s hypothetical B-version (Wende- 
lin Foerster’s “Ur-Urtristan”), but even 
granting that this was a regular metrical ro- 
mance there is no reason that compels us to 
put it much earlier than the estoire."* 

Space fails us to consider in detail the sec- 
tion on the elements of general popular tradi- 
tion in the estore and its narrative technique. 
Suffice it to say that we have here the fullest 
and most careful discussion of these matters 
that has yet appeared. Of special value is the 
final division of the treatise which deals with 
the relation of the estoire to Celtic tradition. 
Miss Schoepperle has made a thorough exam- 
ination of the great body of Celtic saga-mate- 
rial (mainly Irish, of course) for parallels to 
the Tristan story and she presents here the 
results of her researches. Having read the 
materials which she has collected on the sub- 
ject, we may differ with her as to the extent of 
the debt of the French poets to Celtic tradition, 
but she has put us in a position to form a 
judgment on the subject as no one else has. It 
is her conclusion that a Celtic Aithed (elope- 
ment story), similar to the story of Diarmaid 
and Grainne, formed the starting-point of the 
Tristan legend. She does not appear to have 
observed that the late J. F. Campbell had al- 
ready remarked on the identity of the Tristan 
legend with the Celtic saga just named.’® The 
story of Tristan’s youth, his quest of a bride 
for his uncle together with the marriage, and 


Is there any real ground for the assumption of 
“toute une premiére floraison de poémes arthuriens ” 
(Bédier, II, 154) between 1066 and Chrétien’s ap- 
pearance? The arguments for this assumption are 
crumbling one by one. Miss Schoepperle has, with- 
out observing it, taken away the argument from the 
early Tristan. The figures on the Modena cathedral 
have turned out to be not so ancient as was once 
supposed. The Arthurian names in Italy have not 
the importance that was ascribed to them (ep. E. 
Faral, Recherches sur les sources latines des contes 
et romans courtois, pp. 395 ff.). There only remain 
the Arthurian names in the Hrec, 1691 ff., 1934 ff., 
but these may have been taken from popular tales. 

Cp. his Popular Tales of the West Highlands, 
TV, p. 240 (4 vols., London, 1890-1893). 
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the whole episode of Iseult of Brittany she re- 
gards as additions of the French poets, who 
drew on popular tradition (Celtic, in part) for 
their incidents.”® The sum and substance of 
it is. to employ Miss Schoepperle’s own words 
(p. 400): “The Celtic tradition of Tristan 
was modified by the French poets almost beyond 
recognition, and brought into conformity with 
French customs and French habits of thought.” 
A comparison of the French romances with the 
texts which she gives proves to my mind, at 
least, that Celtic tradition furnished the 
French writers merely with the suggestion of 
the love-story 74 and its forest setting and pos- 
sibly with one or two other incidents besides. 
The power of the story in the French romances, 
however, is due to the initial scene of Tristan 
and Isolt’s love with its definite symbolism that 
dominates the rest of the narrative, to the elab- 
oration of the forest scenes, to the true and 
vivid picture of the passion that constantly 
draws the hero back to the heroine, contrary to 
the obligations of kinship and personal loyalty 
and despite every variety of obstacle, not per- 
mitting him to forget her even in the embraces 
of another woman. Now, the corresponding 
Celtic texts such as The Reproach of Diar- 
maid ** have their own beauty, but ene has 
only to read them to see that the French ro- 
mances are essentially a new creation.2*> The 
same remark, I believe, applies in even fuller 
measure to the romances of Chrétien de Troyes. 

Miss Schoepperle makes no attempt to deal 
with the problem as to what part of the Celtic 


*° Miss Schoepperle has performed a notable service 
in eliminating from the problem of Tristan origins 
what has been commonly regarded as an Old Norse 
element—viz., the island-combat between Tristan and 
the Morholt. She proves (pp. 338 ff.) that this is 
merely “a stereotyped incident of mediaeval French 
literature.” 

*I do not see any evidence, however, that the 
moral conflict in the Celtic original was very 
strongly emphasized. 

“Translated by J. H. Lloyd, O. J. Bergin, and 
G. Schoepperle, Revue Celtique, XXXIII, pp. 54 ff. 
(1912). 

* Instructive on the relations between the French 
romances and their Celtic sources are J. Loth’s re- 
marks, Revue Celtique, XXXIV, 386-395 (1913). 
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world gave birth to the legend of Tristan and 
Isolt. Moreover, she purposely leaves out of 
her discussion the meagre Welsh materials re- 
lating to the story, since they are vague, of 
uncertain date and of doubtful authenticity 
(p. 2, note 1).7* On the whole, this procedure 
is to be commended although the obscure frag- 
ments of the Black Book of Carmarthen which 
J. Loth** assigns confidently to the first half 
of the twelfth century are somewhat disquiet- 
ing, for they seem to include (in a variant 
form) features which even Miss Schoepperle 
does not ascribe to Celtic tradition. Yet the 
period just mentioned would be too early for 
the influence of a French romance. 

It will be observed that Miss Schoepperle’s 
treatise marks a real advance in our knowledge 
of the evolution of this famous legend. In- 
deed, unless new Celtic material by some chance 
should come to light, I do not believe that we 
shall ever be in a position to see much further 
into the matters which she treats of in this vol- 
ume. Possibly, a closer study of the subject 
may define more clearly the nature and scope 
of what she calls the B-version. I should also 
like to see the literature of French folk-tales 
ransacked for Tristan motifs with the same 
thoroughness that is here applied to the Celtic 
materials. Experience has shown that many 
of the most important motifs which students 
of Arthurian sources are accustomed to accept 
without question as specifically Celtic are found 
in the oral traditions of other people as well. 
Illuminating on this point is Hans Siuts’s 
Jenseitsmotive im deutschen Volks-marchen 
(Leipzig, 1911)—all the more so as the author 
seems unaware of the prevalence of the same 
motifs in Celtic lands. 

In taking leave of this excellent book I wish 
to commend especially the clear and orderly 
way in which the evidence is marshalled and 


™*To those which she cites add now the Ystoria 
Tristan, printed and discussed by J. Loth, Revue 
Celtique, XXXIV, 365 ff. (1913). Cp. too, his paper 
in Comptes Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, Bulletin de Mars-Avril, 1913, pp. 
92 ff. 

% See his Contributions @ [étude des romans de la 
Table Ronde, pp. 113 ff. (Paris, 1912). 
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the discussion conducted. The usual bane of 
investigation into the history of stories is the 
want of all sense of proportion that commonly 
afflicts the authors of such works. Neither 
writer nor reader can see clearly through the 
forest of minutiae. Moreover, a capacity for 


‘detecting resemblances between tales where re- 


semblance there is none is also frequeat with 
such investigators. From both of these faults 
Miss Schoepperle’s work is conspicuously free.?* 


J. Dovetas Bruce. 


University of Tennessee. 


Schiller, die Geschichte seines Lebens von 
ALEXANDER VON GLEICHEN-RussWwURM. 
Stuttgart, Verlag Julius Hoffmann, 1913. 
556 pp. with 52 illustrations. 


The discriminating spirit and the judicial 
poise which have characterized Schiller criti- 
cism since the centenary of the poet’s death in 
1905 are two of the healthiest signs in the do- 
main of contemporary German letters. To be 
sure all the Schillerophobes have not yet been 
silenced. Eugen Diihring—in Moderne Gréssen 
—still continues to launch his diatribes against 
the poet and Otto Béthlingk—in his Schiller 
und Shakespeare, 1910—has “ out-Ludwiged ” 
Otto Ludwig in demonstrating all that the 
English dramatist was and the German drama- 
tist was not. Nevertheless the marked tendency, 
so prominent among scholars and critics during 
the preceding decades, to magnify Goethe at 
the expense of Schiller is gradually dying out. 
The ugly outbursts of such one-sided Goetho- 
philes as Herman Grimm and Nietzsche, as 
well as the half-hearted extenuations of Schil- 
ler’s apologists, have given way to a real de- 


* Mention should be made of the five elaborate 
appendices which are added to the work. 1. The 
value of the extant redactions of Eilhart von Oberge’s 
Tristrant as representing the estoire. 2. Points in 
which M. Bédier’s reconstruction differs from the 
version of Eilhart. 3. The problem of the second 
Isolt. 4. The harp and the rote. 5. Tragic love 
stories in Irish literature (extracts from texts). 
An Index nominum and an Index rerum end the book. 
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sire, on the part of the present generation, to 
know more about the man, to assume a just 
attitude toward his works and to ascertain his 
true worth as a factor in German and European 
culture. In a word, Schiller’s works are un- 
dergoing a re-evaluation in the estimation of 
scholars and critics and it is edifying to note 
that, as a fully authorized poet of the first 
rank, he has won back his place alongside of 
Goethe. 

If Schiller’s poetry can no longer be to the 
German people what it was at the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth in 1859: the embodi- 
ment of their unfulfilled longings for national 
freedom, unity and greatness, the present gen- 
eration has at least learned that little of posi- 
tive value can be gained by comparing Schiller 
with either Shakespeare or Goethe. To set 
forth elaborately what qualities a poet has not 
and to ignore those he has proves little. For 
the fact stands indubitably fast that Schiller 
is still the undisputed king of the German 
stage. To dominate the stage of a highly cul- 
tivated nation uninterruptedly for over a cen- 
tury in spite of the establishment of a new 
political and national order, in spite of all the 
revolutions in thought brought forth by the 
nineteenth century and in spite of all its 
changes of taste and literary fashion is an 
achievement without parallel in the history of 
the drama and justifies the poet’s right to be 
regarded as the creator of the German national 
drama in grand style. Clearly recognizing the 
permanence of Schiller’s performances, dis- 
cerning scholars of the twentieth century are 
now ready to treat of the poet in a spirit of 
just discrimination with neither the lukewarm 
extenuation of apologists, nor the polemic heat 
of antagonists. But their theme is no longer 
Schiller the poet of freedom and humanity, 
the embodiment of national aspirations, but 
Schiller, “the poet and thinker, the teacher of 
a harmonious humanity, the man of mighty 
enthusiasms, of iron industry and of unswerv- 
ing loyalty to ideals.” 

Nowhere has this judicial spirit manifested 
itself to greater advantage than in the note- 
worthy biographies of the poet which have 
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appeared since the year 1905.1 First and fore- 
most among these must be mentioned the bril- 
liant production of Karl Berger: Schiller, sein 
Leben und seine Werke,? the first completed 
biography written in recent years and a worthy 
companion piece to Bielschowsky’s Goethe. In 
scholarly thoroughness, clearness of presenta- 
tion and ease of style Berger’s two stout vol- 
umes easily surpass all previous biographies. 
It is a work written by a kindred spirit, con 
amore. Warm sympathy for his hero can be 
felt on every page. That there is room for a 
different conception of the poet goes without 
saying and in no way invalidates the excellence 
of the author’s achievement. For scholars and 
students Berger’s work must now be regarded 
as the Schiller biography par excellence, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the great lives 
of the poet planned and begun in the eighties 
and nineties by Weltrich, Brahm and Minor 
have all been destined to remain torsoes. It 
will be a long time before Berger’s work will 
be superseded and the wonder is that some one 
has not already translated it into the English 
tongue. 

Far more original and of much more direct 
service in interpreting Schiller’s message to 
modern men is the illuminating biography by 
Eugen Kiihnemann.* This work lays the chief 
stress on other things than the circumstances 
of the poet’s life, only a brief resumé of im- 
portant biographical facts being given in each 
chapter. The author’s chief aim is to furnish 
an adequate account of the literary, the critical, 
the philosophical, the aesthetic and the ethical 
aspects of Schiller’s person and life-work from 
a distinctly modern and a distinctly philo- 
sophical point of view. Kiihnemann, as is well 
known, is a deep student of the artistic, the 
moral and the social problems of our own time. 


1 For a good account of the Schiller festival of 1905 
as well as of the Schiller literature that has since 
appeared, see E. C. Roedder, Pidagogische Monats- 
hefte, May and June, 1906, and April, May and 
June, 1913. 

? Miinchen, Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Vol. I 
(1st edition), 1904; Vol. II, 1909. 

* Schiller, Miinchen, Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung. Ist edition, 1905; 3d, 1908. 
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In this work he has found a new place for 
Schiller in the comparative history of litera- 
ture, he has given us the best exposition that 
we possess of the poet’s philosophy of life and 
he has shown the abiding significance of that 


philosophy and of the ideals which inspired the. 


great leaders of German classical literature. 
In a word, Schiller is represented here in the 
largest perspective and his life-work is meas- 
ured by a standard entirely new. This book 
is of particular interest to English-speaking 
lovers of literature for it has already been 
translated,* and its influence should go far to 
correct the rather cavalier, not to say flippant 
tone of the earlier chapters in Thomas’s life 
of the poet, as well as the more painstaking 
efforts of Robertson—in his Schiller after a 
Century—to demonstrate the futility of Schil- 
ler’s attempt to embody the Teutonic genius 
in a Latin form. 

In Berger’s biography the life and works of 
Schiller are treated as an indissoluble unity in 
the conception as well as in the presentation. 
Kiihnemann subordinates the story of the poet’s 
life to the deeper and larger interest in the 
evolution of his powers, his ideas and his 
poetry. The latest life of the poet, by his 
great-grandson, Alexander von Gleichen-Russ- 
wurm, is, as the title implies, a biography in 
the strictest sense of the word: the history of 
the development of a great personality. In 
direct contrast to Kiihnemann’s account, all 
else here is subordinated to the man, in the 
conviction that among all the works of Schiller, 
the greatest was his own life. As the author 
himself says in his introduction, quoting in 
part the words of his great ancestor: “ All 
that the poet can give us is his individuality. 
This must therefore be worth exhibiting before 
the world and afterworld. But where do we 
see this individuality more clearly and more 
plastically than in a story of his life in which 
‘a genius unconstrainedly come into the closest 


‘Schiller by Eugen Kiihnemann, translated from 
the third edition of the German original by Kath- 
arine Royce, with an introduction by Josiah Royce. 
Two volumes. Boston and London, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1912. 
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contact with the conditions and relations of 
reality in order to conquer them and to make 
them obedient to his higher end’? ” 

Fully conscious that Schiller’s significance 
for the nineteenth century and his influence on 
the intellectual development of the present are 
fundamentally different from each other, the 
author is convinced that they both flow from 
the same fundamental condition, from the fact 
that out of his own life the poet consciously 
strove to make a work of art. By interpreting 
the supreme law of his philosophy as the co- 
operation of all his powers, he directed his 
activity toward the harmonious development 
of the whole man and gave to beauty, as the 
indispensable rhythin of existence, the control- 
ling voice. In this application of culture and 
education to the totality of man’s moral and 
intellectual being the author finds Schiller’s 
chief message for our own age, a time when 
the fear of becoming dilettants prevents us 
from becoming men of open eyes and open 
hearts, and the fear of leaving some corner of 
our specialty unexplored causes us to lose the 
large view of life which alone can lend har- 
mony to our existence and to our activity. If 
beauty is to mean more than the artistic dis- 
guise of misery, care and deformity, if indi- 
vidual liberty is to mean not unrestraint, dis- 
order, anarchy but a conscious self-adjustment 
to a harmonious order and to a sense of due 
measure, then we must follow affectionately 
the simple story of the poet’s life which, after 
more than a century, still shows the spiritually 
liberated man how out of the petty trials and 
struggles of everyday life a pure and noble 
personality can arise. 

Schiller’s idealistic conception of the world 
and its reflection in his poetry gives back to 
the moderns something which they lack, some- 
thing for which this age with its undue em- 
phasis on specialization unconsciously yearns. 
For the literature of the present, so far as it 
is conscious of its great and sacred mission, 
Schiller thus becomes a mighty ally. The 
great public is inspired by him to a noble con- 
ception of art and to ideal effort, while the 
spiritually mature find in him the beneficent 
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power of a great and pure human nature. For 
the poet’s view of life embodies the great for- 
ward movement of humanity, which stands in 
harmony with the great course of development 
in nature. The great world-moving ideas lend 
to his personality and to his works their pecu- 
liar magnetic power, and it is upon the founda- 
tion of these great ideas that the more glorious 
structure of the future must be reared. 

In the conviction then that Schiller’s great- 
est artistic achievement was his own personal- 
ity, his great-grandson has told us the simple 
and uneventful story of his life. With warm 
sympathy and deep psychological penetration, 
he has showed us how, from the narrow sur- 
roundings of his birth, his great grandsire, as 
the conscious and free architect of his own life, 
rises to that commanding position which, su- 
perior to enmity and adulation, challenges the 
interest and recognition of all cultured men 
and which teaches us, whatever our condition, 
to overcome suffering and to awaken joy. 

While the author has added to this biography 
some unprinted passages from letters in the 
family archives and has adorned his work with 
several hitherto unpublished reproductions 
from the Schiller museum in Castle Greiffen- 
stein—the author’s family seat—yet the chief 
value of this life does not consist in the new 
material which it offers. That is not sufficient 
to change our conception of the poet and his 
life-work. At most it can throw additional 
light on his relations to his immediate circle 
of friends and acquaintances. The chief value 
of the work consists in the manner in which the 
author has performed his task. For in almost 
every chapter is manifested the noble self- 
effacement, the calm equipoise of spirit and 
the largeness of view which characterize the 
true classic. 

In his account of Schiller’s school days in 
Ludwigsburg and Stuttgart the author entirely 
refrains from the usual condescending tone 
toward the petty tyrannies of Duke Karl 
Eugen for, as an acute observer of manners 
and morals, he recognizes that that despot in 
his scheme of education was seeking to coun- 
teract some of the real errors in the teachings 
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of the French philosophers. With great deli- 
cacy of feeling he has traced Schiller’s love 
affairs and with warm sympathy the intimate 
friendships of the poet. In treating the rela- 
tions of Goethe and Schiller the biographer 
makes no apologies for his ancestor and in- 
dulges in no reflections upon Goethe, but 
clearly and without bias sets forth what were 
the real differences between the men and traces 
the course of events which, in due time, were 
to lead to complete understanding and to 
mutual co-operation in behalf of a great ideal. 
And the influence of this ideal on the char- 
acters of the men themselves, in contrast to 
that of romanticism upon its advocates, is the 
chief concern of the author. In no book, in 
short, is the reader brought into such intimate 
human, personal touch with the poet as here, 
and all is told in a fluent, transparent, noble 
style which everywhere bespeaks the man of 
fine feeling as well as of fine thinking. 

Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm’s biog- 
raphy will not take the place of Berger’s life 
in the estimation of students and scholars. It 
makes no pretense to deal with Schiller in a 
new spirit from a new point of view as Kiihne- 
mann’s work does. It is more than question- 
able whether it can supplant such popular lives 
of the poet as those of Palleske and Albert 
Ludwig. It is too distinguished in conception 
and style for that. But in presenting Schil- 
ler’s personality so clearly and nobly to modern 
readers it forms a worthy and necessary com- 
plement to the works of Berger and Kiihne- 
mann, and in an age like our own which is 
pinning its hope of salvation on the social 
legislation of the future, it is both refreshing 
and edifying to be reminded by the simple 
story of a great man’s life that reform, like 
charity, begins at home and that each of us, 
amid all the demands for social service, has 
still a worthy and noble task in working for 
the development of his own personality. 

The illustrations of this book are entirely 
in good taste and serve to bring the reader into 
closer touch with the personages among whom 
Schiller lived and wrought. At the end the 
author has added a useful chronological list of 
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the poet’s writings which appeared during his 
lifetime and a second list of works, correspond- 
ence, biographies, etc., which have appeared 
since his death. While laying no claim to com- 
pleteness this forms a valuable guide for the 
general reader to the Schiller literature of 
the century. The book is further provided 
with an index of names. 


JoHN Preston HoskIns. 


Princeton University. 


Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry, by H. B. 
CHARLTON. Manchester, University Press, 
1913. 8vo., xv + 221 pp. 


It is gratifying to point out that the first 
impression one receives on opening this volume 
is not wholly borne out by an entire reading. 
The preface notes the lack of a “book that 
deals with Castelvetro fully and individually.” 
It takes some time to realize that the author 
has no intention of filling that gap. He has not 
been interested in Castelvetro’s personality or 
biography. So with Muratori’s old article be- 
fore him, he found it unnecessary to consult 
Cavazzuti’s L. Castelvetro (Modena, 1903) of 
which he by chance had heard and the older 
studies of Vivaldi and Capasso, which it would 
seem he did not know.’ Much less did he go 
back to Sandonnini’s biography of Bologna, 
1882 and to that of Ploncher, Conegliano, 


- 1878. His neglect of these biographical studies 


is in a sense defensible. But the justification 
is not so apparent when we pass over to the 
theoretical field itself. Mr. Charlton does in- 


_ deed know Spingarn, Saintsbury and Fusco. 


Some credit, however, was still due to Croce, 
and it is incredible that the author’s interest 
in Renaissance esthetics should not have 
brought to his notice Trabalza’s Storia della 
grammatica italiana (Milano, 1908), of which 
one of the specific pretensions was to analyze 


Vivaldi, Una polemica del °500, ete., Napoli, 
1891; Capasso, Note critiche su la polemica tra il 
Caro e il Castelvetro, Napoli, 1897, not to mention 
articles by Cavazzuti and Bertoni in the Giornale 
Storico. 
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exhaustively Castelvetro’s Giunte. It cannot 
be urged that this philological aspect of Castel- 
vetro is irrelevant to the author’s subject, in- 
asmuch as the Aristotelian commentary finds 
perhaps its most interesting supplement in this 
grammatical work, for which, as well as for 
his general subject, Mr. Charlton has still to 
consult the articles of Bertoni on Barbieri and 
Castelvetro (Modena, 1905, and in Gtorn. 
Stor.). The same deficiency occurs in the 
treatment of various questions of detail: no 
comparison of Castelvetro with Lessing, for in- 
stance, in regard to the doctrine of Ut pictura 
poesis, should neglect Professor Howard’s ad- 
mirable article of that title in P.M.L.A., 1909.? 

In one other respect also Mr. Charlton has 
taken too much for granted. It is a fact 
patently obvious to any student of Italian cul- 
ture anterior to the nineteenth century, that, 
in Italian to a greater extent than in any other 
modern language, the chaos of philosophical 
terminology resulting from the break-up of the 
scholastic categories requires constant watch- 
fulness and ingenuity of criticism. Many 
Italian terms are constantly recurring in ordi- 
nary writing in their technical uses, and con- 
versely the commoner meanings occasionally 
intrude into otherwise technical discourse. Mr. 
Charlton shares with a great number of stu- 
dents of Italian excessive negligence of this 
fact. To cite one or two conspicuous examples: 
Castelvetro’s definition of the function of criti- 
cism as “insegnare bene e dirittamente com- 
porre poemi,” and as teaching “a comporre 
convenevolmente o a giudicare dirittamente i 
poemi composti” (p. 23) does not mean “ to 
compose fittingly and to judge compositions 
directly,” “to teach well and directly to com- 
pose poems.” Mr. Charlton’s confusion of di- 
ritto with diretto is apparent, diritto retaining 
its ordinary sense of ‘right.’ Castelvetro (p. 
17) finds the essence of painting “ nell’evidente- 
mente rassomigliare.” This statement does not 


*A curious exploitation of this notion appears in 
a sonnet of Brigida Bianchi, reprinted by Moland, 
Moliére et la comédie italienne, Paris, 1867, p. 362: 

Poesia @ pittura ch’é loquace, 
E se pittura @ poesia ch’é muta, 
Merta fede chi parla e non chi tace. 
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demonstrate that he would not include paint- 
ing “ amongst the fine arts” nor that “to him 
its end is photographic reproduction.” He is 
thinking of evidenza in its technical sense of 
‘clarity to the auditor or beholder,’ not in the 
sense of ‘ precision” or ‘completeness.’ The 
treatment of the word ingegno is very impor- 
tant since it is constantly associated with the 
problem of the conscious and unconscious, the 
intuitional and logical in art. Castelvetro, in 
the passages quoted (pp. 22, 27, 28, etc.), is 
using the word accurately in its technical mean- 
ing of the faculty which consciously uses means 
to ends, including what we would now com- 
monly describe as analytic acuteness, or pene- 
tration (aptitudo inquirendi, says Saint 
Thomas). In Mr. Charlton’s rendering of the 
word as “ genius,” the precision of Castelvetro’s 
thought vanishes and with it some of the co- 
gency of Mr. Charlton’s exposition. We cite 
these examples in no carping spirit, but simply 
to call to Mr. Charlton’s attention a problem 
to which he seems generally indifferent.* 

The figure of Castelvetro, as we have seen, 
appears in very definite outlines in the various 
works which we have cited and which Mr. 
Charlton neglects. Does this new volume 
modify the picture in any essential? Surely 
we have in chapters II-X a sober and acute 
analysis of the esthetics of Castelvetro’s poetics 
more convenient than the treatises of Spingarn 
and Croce, more purely expository than that 
of Fusco, and in completeness equal to Tra- 
balza’s outline of the argument of the Giunta. 
Here, already, is sufficient justification for the 
volume. Perhaps there is no other. In esthetic 
theory Castelvetro’s originality as regards his 
immediate contemporaries has been pointed 
out: he was one of the few to propound the 
hedonistic as opposed to the didactic function 
of poetry; he had a clearer view of the real 
intent of Aristotle’s Poetics than most of his 
age. In Aristotelian criticism he made the dis- 
covery of the two aspects of the term ‘ imita- 
tion’ in the Poetics; he divined the full im- 
port of Aristotle’s statement of the relation of 

* This is not meant to apply to literary terminology, 


where the author treats extensively such words as 
verosimile, imitazione, etc. 
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poetry to history, of which Aristotle himself 
was unaware. Some of his textual emenda- 
tions leave him unequalled in this field down 
to the time of Butcher. Thus far he figures 
permanently in the history of scholarship. 
Spingarn meanwhile has shown his positive in- 
fluence on a tendency toward retrogression : the 
development of the dramatic unity of place. It 
has remained for Croce, and—in spite of Mr. 
Charlton (p. 173)—for Fusco to show, in the 
footsteps of Vico and Antonio Conti, the 
philosophical incoherence of Castelvetro’s es- 
thetic system, his obliviousness to the expressive 
function of art, his bewilderment in dealing 
with the question of “ fantasia” and “ verita,” 
his pursuit of subtlety of detail to the sacrifice 
of fundamental principles, his fluctuating cri- 
teria of criticism. On this background assur- 
edly Castelvetro the philologist looms large. 
Trabalza does not overstate when he says that 
“for breadth of research and method,” Cas- 
telvetro is “ the most complete grammarian not 
only of the Sixteenth Century but of the whole 
period anterior to modern philology” (op. cit., 
p- 188). He insisted on the phonetic and com- 
parative method in etymology, on the impor- 
tance of accent; he discovered the principle of 
analogy in morphology, demonstrated empiric- 
ally the existence of Vulgar Latin, definitely 
establishing it as the basis of Romance philology 
and working out categories of treatment that 
come down practically unchanged to Diez and 
Meyer-Liibke. All this in general, quite aside 
from discoveries of detail.* 

It results that Castelvetro’s significance as a 
philologist is far preponderant over his value 
as an esthetician, and in so far as Mr. Chariton, 
even in his chapter on the biography, has com- 
pletely ignored this aspect of the subject, he has 
signally failed to deal with Castelvetro “ in- 
dividually and fully.” On the other hand he 
has rescued several traits of Castelvetro’s es- 
thetics well worth stressing. It was worth while 
to enlarge on Spingarn’s passing reference to 


*Castelvetro’s discovery of the etymology of the 
Romance future was anticipated by the Spaniard 
Lebrija; but his proof has been improved by the 
moderns only in abundance of comparative illustra- 
tion. 
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the democratic import of Castelvetré’s concept 
of poetry, and to credit the latter warmly with 
his rejection of the imitation of classic texts; 
just as it is valuable to have in this detailed 
exposition the fuller treatment of many points 
—the theory of difficulté vaincue, the dickering 
with the notion of verisimilitude, various pre- 
ferences such as of the particular to the uni- 
versal, ete-—which did not fall within the 


. perspective of Croce and Spingarn. 


If, in calling attention to the very real value 
of chapters II—X, we exclude XI—-XII, it was 
because the latter contain Mr. Charlton’s own 
criticism of Castelvetro. And here we must 
distinguish. It was surely laudable in the 
author to be chary of personal dogmatism ; yet 
dogmatism is often, even when mistaken, an 
incisive weapon of criticism. At any rate, Mr. 
Charlton’s eclecticism is not as yet fully self- 
conscious. To me it seems that in this matter 
of esthetics we must either use the category 
“beauty ” or else we must abandon it. There 
is no middle ground between it and the theory 
of expression on which to build a composite 
system. To be sure, on whichever side we stand, 
we may chance to hit on some specks of truth, 
and Mr. Charlton, with one leg in each camp, 
hits on a good many. But after all, every 
vicious method lives precisely by its virtues. 
Mr. Charlton, for instance, is willing to 
meet Castelvetro on the preceptual ground of 
“beauty.” He is willing to refute Aristotle 
with Ruskin. We find aid to creation, he says, 
“jin the maintenance of a current of ideas” 
rather than in “a specific technical cyclo- 
paedia.” And so far admirable. But again 
he says: “ Nobody believes now, that the poet 
is just a man as other men. . . . The artist 
has in him some sparks of divine inspiration 

and needs somewhat of the gustation 
of the gods.” Is not the one state of mind the 
satire of the other? ‘They both alternate to a 
certain extent throughout these chapters. 

Mr. Charlton’s orientation is in the direc- 
tion of a scholarship that is fruitful. It still 
lacks perfection of research method and defi- 


niteness of critical aim. 


A. A. LiviInestTon. 
Columbia University. 
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GOETHE, WILHELM MEISTERS THEA- 
TRALISCHE SENDUNG 


Goethes Werke. Herausgegeben im Auftrage 
der Grossherzogin Sophie von Sachsen, 51. 
und 52. Band. Weimar, Hermann Bohlaus 
Nachfolger, 1911. iv +311; iv+ 301 pp. 


Goethe. Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sen- 
dung. Nach der Schulthess’schen Aischrift 
herausgegeben von Harry Mayne. Stuttgart 
und Berlin, J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger, 1911. xl +416 pp. 


Goethe. Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sen- 
dung. Nach der Schulthess’schen Abschrift 
zum ersten Male herausgegeben von Harry 
Mayne. Mit fiinf Bildnissen und fiinf 
Faksimiles. Stuttgart und Berlin, J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1911. 
8+ 410 pp.* 


When the bulk of Goethe’s letters and papers 
became accessible to scholars upon the death of 
Walther von Goethe in 1885, it was hoped that 
the long-lost Urfaust and Urmeister would 
again come to light. Neither of these hopes 
was at that time fulfilled—Goethe had evi- 
dently destroyed the earlier manuscripts after 
the Faust and the Lehrjahre in their published 
form had been completed. In the year 1887. 
however, a copy of the Urfaust, made by Frau- 
lein von Géchhausen, was discovered among 
her papers, and now finally, after the lapse of 
another quarter of a century, the Urmeister 
comes to light, in a copy made by another 
friend of Goethe’s, Barbara Schulthess of 
Zurich, and her daughter. Goethe’s old habit 
of allowing unpublished pieces to circulate in 
manuscript among his friends has also in this 
case preserved for posterity the original ver- 
sion of one of his masterpieces. 

Like the Urfaust, the Urmeister had lain for 
a century among family papers, until by chance 
it was submitted to Gustav Billeter, a Zurich 
teacher, who discovered its import.t Eventu- 

*In the following review the above editions are 
cited, respectively, as (1), (2), and (3). 

1Goethe, Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Sendung. 
Mitteilungen iiber die wiedergefundene erste Fassung — 


von Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahren von Dr. Gustav 
Billeter. Ziirich, 1910, vii + 127 pp. 
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ally the manuscript came into the possession of 
the Goethe- und Schiller-Archiv at Weimar. 
The editorship of the work was entrusted to 
Harry Mayne, of Bern, and originally the plan 
was also to have it published in Switzerland. 
Complications ensued, however, as the Cotta 
firm, which had published the Ausgabe letzter 
Hand and the Nachgelassene Werke, claimed 
the work by virtue of its right acquired with 
the Nachgelassene Werke. The matter was 
finally settled by the issue of the three editions 
above cited, all of which are edited by Mayne. 
The text of all three editions bears the in- 
scription: “Copyright 1911 by J. G. Cot- 
ta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger Stuttgart,” 
while the critical apparatus, which is only con- 
tained in (1). is copyrighted by the Goethe- 
und Schiller-Archiv. 

The bibliophile-edition (3), by express state- 
ments in the preface as well as in the title, pur- 
ports to be the first and original printing of the 
three editions under consideration, A com- 
parison of the text, however, refutes this state- 
ment, which was only intended as a bait for 
the lover of first editions. To prove this, one 
need only look up the misprints of the Weimar 
edition, some 30 in number, cited in the ap- 
paratus: approximately a third of these have 
been corrected in (2) and (3). Several of 
these, furthermore, are quite unequivocal: on 
p. 100, 18 of Vol. 51, the ms. has the spelling 
Volkans, for which the editor at first decided 
to put Vulcans: upon second thought, the form 
Volcans was restored, and this spelling is found 
in (2) and (3), while for (1) it had to be 
noted in the Errata. Similarly, on p. 39, 14 
of Vol. 52, the spelling di Retti, as found in 
the ms., remains in (1), and is accordingly 
noted in the Errata, while (2) and (3) have 
the normalized spelling de Retti. 

It is perfectly clear, therefore, that the text 
of the Weimar edition was printed first, even 
though the bibliophile-edition may have been 
published first. Whether (2) was printed be- 
fore or after (3) is impossible to determine, 
as their texts show no differences. For ordi- 
nary purposes, therefore, the cheap edition will 
suffice, and it is, as a matter of fact, superior 
to the bibliophile-edition, in that it has page 
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headings, giving the book and chapter in ques- 
tion, while (3) has no headings at all, thus 
making it difficult to find a particular passage. 
For scholarly purposes, the Weimar edition is 
the only one to be considered, as it is only by 
means of its critical apparatus that one can 
distinguish the emendations of the editor. 
These emendations are very numerous, as the 
Ms. is corrupt in many places. The orthog- 
raphy has been normalized, first by compari- 
son of Goethe’s contemporary letters, and sec- 
ondly by reference to the letters of Barbara 
Schulthess, one of which is included in the 
fac-similes of the bibliophile-edition. Where 
the Lehrjahre afford a parallel text, correc- 
tions are easily made, at other places one in- 
stinctively feels that there is something wrong 
with the text, without being able definitely 
to restore the original. For example, Vol. 51, 
p- 4, 5, the text reads: “sie hoffte, dass sie 
(7. e., Kinder und Enkel) gescheuter sein soll- 
ten, als sie bei ihrem Leben nicht hatte sehen 
kénnen.” One is tempted to emend: “als 
sie sie bei” . . . or else, “ nicht hatten sein 
kénnen.” Vol. 52, p. 58, 13, the text reads: 
“und in der Nachbarschaft die Freichore 
herumschwarmten.” Why this was not changed 
to “ Freicorps ” is inconceivable, especially as 
the latter form occurs later, p. 183, 8, where 
it is also supported by the reading of the 
Lehrjahre. 

A detailed comparison of the text of the 
Urmeister with that of the Lehrjahre is beyond 
the scope of this article. To give a general 
idea, however, it may be stated that the Ur- 
meister, as we have it, extends only to the be- 
ginning of the Fifth Book of the Lehrjahre, 
where Meister agrees to join Serlo’s company. 
The second half of the later version, including 
the Bekenntnisse einer schénen Seele, is there- 
fore lacking in the Urmeister. The latter be- 
gins with the childhood of Wilhelm, including 
the account of the Puppet-play which the 
grandmother makes, and the children’s theat- 
ricals, all of which are given later in the Lehr- 
jahre, as mere reminiscences of Wilhelm. The 
art-collection of the grandfather is nowhere 
alluded to, nor does the connoisseur appear, 
whom Wilhelm meets in the Lehrjai-. 
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Werner, whose father does not figure at all in 
the original story, becomes the brother-in-law 
of Wilhelm before the latter sets out on his 
journey. There is only one journey, and the 
episode of Melina and his wife is brought in 
differently. Later on, Wilhelm meets these 


again in the company of Madame de Retti, who 


does not figure at all in the Lehrjahre. It is 
here that Meister first goes upon the stage, to 
play the character of Darius in the first per- 
formance of his own tragedy of Belsazar, an 
extract from which is given, together with an 
outline of the play. At the Count’s castle 
there is a secretary who writes plays, and has 
charge of the dealings with the actors, whilst 
in the Lehrjahre this character is combined 
with that of the Baron. The final episode be- 
tween Wilhelm and the Countess, at the end of 
the Third Book of the Lehrjahre, is lacking in 
the Urmeister, and as this motivates the subse- 
quent development of several of the characters 
in the Lehrjahre, it would seem that Goethe 
had not as yet formulated the later plan. 

In developing this plan, years afterward, it 
was to be expected that Goethe would not al- 
ways be able to harmonize the different settings 
of the two stories. For example, in the Lehr- 
jahre, Vol. 21, p. 136, Wilhelm is represented 
as riding along on horseback, while a number 
of pedestrians successively catch up with him, 
greet him, and leave him behind. The incon- 
gruity of this picture, which had always struck 
me, is now explained, for in the Urmeister, 
from which the scene is taken bodily, Wilhelm 
makes this part of the journey on foot. 


W. KurRELMEYER. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A FortHer Note on Musser 
In Mod. Lang. Notes for April, 1912, I 
pointed out that Musset, in the famous Nuit de 
Décembre, plagiarized from himself by borrow- 
ing almost verbatim a passage from an earlier 
and less known poem, A Laure. It may be in- 
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teresting to note that in another case he reversed 
this process, transferring a passage from a well- 
known work to an obscure one. In On ne 
badine pas avec l'amour, Act I, Scene IV, Per- 
dican exclaims: “O patrie! patrie, mot in- 
compréhensible! ’homme n’est-il done né que 
pour un coin de terre, pour y batir son nid et 
pour y vivre un jour?” ‘Twenty-one years 
later, in one of Musset’s last poems, Retour, 
these words reappear as follows: 


O patrie! 6 patrie! ineffable mystére! 

Mot sublime et terrible! inconcevable amour! 
L’homme n’est-il done né que pour un coin de terre, 
Pour y batir son nid, et pour y vivre un jour? 


Musset had to do little but find a pair of 
rhymes, in order to change his fine prose into 
verse. 

Gro. N. HENNING. 


The George Washington University. 


Tue Source or Christ 416 Fr. 


It has not been observed by investigators 
of the sources of the Old English Christ that 
the lines (416 ff.) 


Eala! hwet pet is wreclic wrixl in wera life, 


moncynnes milde scyppend 
onféng xt femnan flese unwemme, 
ond sio weres friga [w]iht ne ciipe, 
né purh sed ne sigores aigend 
monnes ofer moldan 


are based upon the antiphon: ‘‘ O admira- 
bile commercium: Creator generis humani 
animatum corpus sumens, de Virgine nasci 
dignatus est: et procedens homo sine semine, 
largitus est nobis suam Deitatem.’’ This 
antiphon is employed, according to the Roman 
use, at Lauds and Vespers of the feast of the 
Circumcision (or octave of the Nativity) and 
at Lauds of the vigil of the Epiphany, and it 
oceurs already in the Gregorian antiphonary 
(Migne, Patrologia Latina, LX XVIII, 741). 
Though the poet has handled the material 
with characteristic freedom, the closeness of 
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the verbal correspondences between the Latin 
and the English makes his indebtedness to 
the antiphon quite clear. 

SaMvuEL Moors. 


_ University of Wisconsin. 


Two UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BROWNING 


Among the mss. in the British Museum, I 
found two letters of Browning’s which, to the 
best of my knowledge, have never been pub- 
lished. One I print in part, and one entire. 
The first is perhaps interesting, as showing 
Browning’s steady ambition as well as his ad- 
miration for the author of the vastly overrated 
Ion: the second is important, as proving that 
even so late as 1880 the sale of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poems greatly exceeded that of her 
husband’s. 

The first letter is to Talfourd, and is dated 
from Paris, 138 ave. des Champs Elysées, 17 
Dec., 1851. 


. . . “For my poor poetry—it has been 
the best I could do—it should have been far 
better to deserve your sympathy and recogni- 
tion—what it may be, hereafter,—in whatever 
I may be able to effect yet—there is no saying: 
but it has been good for one of the best events 
of my life—it procured me the knowledge of 
you, the friendship ” etc. 


The second letter is to the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis, and was written in London, under date 
of 11 May, 1880. 


“Dear Mr. Haweis, 

I have just got your book, and at once thank 
you very heartily for your kind sympathy and 
indulgence—conspicuous in the article concern- 
ing myself—which is all I have as yet read— 
I wish your Printers would be more useful,— 
‘fair, like my peers’—and ‘with his human 
hair "—for ‘fare like my peers’ and ‘human 
air’ do me wrong, you will confess. 

On one point you are misinformed,—you 
will be glad to know=instead of the poetry of 
E. B. B. being ‘almost forgotten, it is more 
remembered—than it ever was. A note from 
the Publisher, four days ago, apprises me that 
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the almost yearly new edition of the five vol- 
umes is out—and the corresponding edition of 
‘ Aurora Leigh ’—while a second series of Se- 
lections from the Poetry is just printed. The 
demand for my own work is nothing like so 
large. 

Pray believe me, Dear Mr. Haweis, yours 
with all respect and much obligation, 

Robert Browning.” 


The truth is, that although after 1870 Brown- 
ing had an enormous reputation, his poetry 
never had a large sale during his lifetime. 


Wma. Lyon PHELPs. 
Yale University. 


Tu. GAUTIER AND RONSARD 


All students of modern French literature 
are familiar with the following verses of 
Théophile Gautier’s poem, L’Art: 


Tout passe.—L’art robuste 

Seul a léternité. 
Le buste 

Survit a la cité. 

Et la médaille austére 

Que trouve un laboureur 
Sous terre 

Révéle un empereur. 

Les dieux eux-mémes meurent. 

Mais les vers souverains 
Demeurent 

Plus forts que les airains. 


It is interesting to compare Gautier’s in- 
sistence here upon the immortality of art with 
some verses in which Ronsard uses very similar 
expressions in proclaiming immortality for the 
artist-Poet and those whom he celebrates. 


Mainte ville jadis puissante 

Est ores morte avec son nom, 
Ensevelie, et languissante, 

Et Troye est encor florissante, 

Comme un beau Printemps, en renom; 
Bien d’autres Roys qu’Agamemnon, 
Ont fait reluire leur vertu, 

Et si sont morts, car ils n’ont eu 

Un Homere, qui mieux qu’en cuivre, 
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En medaille, en bronze ou tableau, 
Les eust arrachez du tombeau 
Faisant leur nom vivre et revivre.' 


Tu peux, maugré la Mort blesme, 
Mieux qu’une plume ou tableau, 
T’arracher, vivant, toy-mesme 
Hors de l’oublieux tombeau; 

Faisant un vers plus durable 
Qu’un Colosse elabouré, 

Ou la tombe memorable 
Dont Mausole est honoré.* 


Qui penses-tu qui ait fait croistre 
Hector, ou Ajax si fameux? 
Ne te puis-je faire apparoistre 
Par renommée autant comme eux? 
Certes le fort et puissant stile 
Des Poétes bien escrivans, 
Du creux de la fosse inutile 
Les a deterré tous vivans. 


Les livres seuls ont de la terre 
Jupiter aux Cieux envoyé, 
Et luy ont donné le tonnerre 
Dont Encelade est foudroyé.* 


The poems from which these citations are 
taken are contained in Ronsard’s first collec- 
tion of odes, published in 1550, and again in 
the édition princeps which the poet gave of his 
works ten years later. The other editions of 
Ronsard’s works published during the poet’s 
lifetime do not contain the first two; the third, 
the Ode a Charles de Pisseleu, appears only 
once, in the edition of 1567. They were re- 
printed, however, under the heading, piéces 
retranchées, at the end of the posthumous edi- 
tions of Paris, 1609, 1617, and 1623.4 Brunet 
also describes an edition of Paris, 1629-1630, 
which, to judge from his description, contained 
these odes. They were not published again 


*Ode & Gaspar d’Auvergne (1550): Muvres com- 
plétes de Pierre de Ronsard (P. Blanchemain), 
Paris, 1857-1867, Vol. II, p. 470; Quvres de P. de 
Ronsard (Grands ficrivains—Marty-Laveaux), Paris, 
1887-1893, Vol. VI, p. 123. 

*Ode A Bouju, angevin: Blanchemain, op. cit., I, 
p. 458; Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., VI, p. 110. 

*Ode a Charles de Pisseleu: Blanchemain, op. 
cit., II, p. 451; Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., VI, 102. 

“Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., VI, p. 491; cf. also 
Brunet, Manuel du Libraire, Paris, 1863, IV, 1376. 
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till 1855, when P. Blanchemain edited them 
under the title, @uvres inédites de Pierre de 
Ronsard. They were finally absorbed in his 
edition of the complete works of Ronsard cited 
above. 

The Emaur et Camées, which contained 
Gautier’s poem, L’Art, appeared in 1852. One 
cannot then be absolutely certain that the poet 
of L’Art knew the verses from which his own 
seem to be, so to speak, distilled. But in view 
of Gautier’s enthusiasm for the poets of the 
Pléiade and his well-known bibliophile curi- 
osity it would seem highly probable. 


CoLBERT SEARLES. 
Stanford University. 


“ GOETHES VERMACHTNIS ” 


I should like to call attention to a book 
which, so far as I know, has not been brought 
to the notice of American scholars. It is 
Goethes Vermichtnis von Else Frucht, with 
the subtitle “ Eine frohe Botschaft,” Delphin- 
Verlag, Miinchen und Leipzig, 1913. Des 
Werkes erster Teil. The work consists of 252 
pages with twenty-four illustrations and six 
sketches in the texi. 

It is not my intention to furnish here the 
contents of this remarkable publication or to 
write a critique of it. Suffice it to say that 
Mrs. Frucht is on the track of “Ein unent- 
decktes Werk Goethes.” We may assume that 
the writer follows in the wake of F. A. Louvier, 
who, even twenty-five years ago, endeavored to 
find a key to Goethe’s Faust. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to mention in this connection 
Louvier’s treatises on Faust, since they are 
made accessible to the reader in reprints by 
C. Boysen, Hamburg. His best known work is: 
Sphinz locuta est, Part I and II, corresponding 
to Goethe’s Faust I and II. 

Mrs. Frucht is attempting to determine and 
to discover the “ Hauptgeschaift” (“ Haupt- 
werk,” etc.) of which Goethe spoke so fre- 
quently in his last years. Unfortunately, she, 
like her predecessors, has not succeeded alto- 
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gether in her ardent studies and sedulous 
searches, but her diligent labor of love will, 
I trust, bear fruit some day—and not very 
long hence. 


Cart A. KRAUSE. 


Jamaica High School, N. Y. 


Tue Kines or Andromaque, V, 2 


In Modern Language Notes for June, Mr. 
Colbert Searles calls attention to the different 
readings assigned to the fourth line of the fol- 
lowing passage from Andromaque: 


Quoi? sans qu’elle employat une seule priére, 
Ma mére en sa faveur arma la Gréce entiére? 
Ses yeux pour leur querelle, en dix ans de combats, 


{trois}. 
Virent périr rois quwils ne connoissoient pas? 


vingt 
Et moi, je ne prétends que la mort d’un parjure, 
Et je charge un amant du soin de mon injure.’ 


Hermione is here seeking to justify her at- 
tack upon Pyrrhus by reference to the number 
of kings who perished on account: of her mother, 
Helen of Troy. Mr. Searles thinks she has in 
mind three kings because that is the number 
given by Mesnard in the edition of his Huvres 
de J. Racine which appeared in 1885-1888. 
Vingt rois, which he finds in Mesnard’s earlier 
edition? and in most other modern texts, he 
considers due to “the obvious difficulty of 
identifying from the natural sources (the 
Homeric poems) the ‘three kings’ to whom 
Hermione refers.” His article attempts to re- 
move this difficulty by naming these three 
kings. As Homer’s warriors were well known 
to Helen, he turns ingeniously to Dictys of 
Crete, from whose narrative he exhumes Phor- 
bas, Eetion, and Teuthras, all kings, all un- 
known to Helen, all satisfactorily slain. To 
explain the difficulty offered by their not dying 
before her eyes, he takes the line to mean “ saw 


1V, 2, lines 1477-1482. 
2 1865-1873. 
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it come to pass that three kings whom she did 
not know perished in her cause.” 

When I read Mr. Searles’s article, f asked 
myself how Racine the artist, the man who so 
thoroughly understood his audience, could pos- 
sibly have been guilty of writing trois rather 
than vingt. The latter is, of course, a round 
number and with it the line means merely that 
many stranger-kings died for Helen’s sake, as 
everybody in the audience was ready to believe. 
Qu’ils ne connoissoient pas contrasts with amant 
as vingt contrasts with un. There is nothing 
in the passage that could not be at once under- 
stood. If, however, Racine wrote trois, he used 
a definite number, which would be justified 
only if his auditors readily understood to what 
kings he referred. As few of them had ever 
heard of Phorbas, Eetion, and Teuthras, refer- 
ence to them in this connection would be a 
piece of pedantry worthy of Chapelain or 
d’Aubignac and entirely foreign to Racine. 

As this charge against Racine’s dramatic 
sense rested entirely on the text of Mesnard’s 
second edition, I determined to go to the sources 
and discover where the error belonged. Ac- 
cordingly I examined at the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale the following editions of Andromaque: 
those that appeared, separately from his other 
works, at Paris in 1668 and 1673, at Amster- 
dam in 1682; those that appeared in the dram- 
atist’s collected works published at Paris in 
1676, 1681, 1687 (two editions), 1696, 1697, 
at Amsterdam in 1678 and 1690. These are, 
I believe, all the editions that appeared during 
Racine’s lifetime. I examined also the im- 
portant edition of 1702, said to have been su- 
pervised by Boileau. Mesnard declares that he 
bases his text on the edition of 1697, the last 
which Racine could have corrected, and draws 
his variants from the editions of 1668 and 
1673. 

Now every one of these editions, those used 
by Mesnard as well as the others, gives vingt 
rots. There can be no doubt about the correct- 
ness of this reading. The error of writing 
trois evidently arose in the composition of Mes- 
nard’s second edition, for his first edition gives 
vingt, as Mr. Searles remarks. The fact that 
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Mesnard adds no note of explanation indicates 
that he did not know that the change had been 
made. Probably a type-setter substituted the 
word trois because his eye fell upon the follow- 
ing rois, which so closely resembles it. 

Fortunately Mesnard has not led many edi- 
tors into error. Among the few editions in 
which the mistake occurs is that of Tous les 
chefs-d’euvre de la littérature frangaise. I am 
glad to find that our college texts edited by 
F. M. Warren and B. W. Wells have retained 
the correct reading, vingt rois. 


H. CArrRINGTON LANCASTER. 
Amherst College. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Among the last books to appear before the 
outbreak of the war was le Roman de Renard 
(Paris, Champion, 574 pp.). The beginnings 
of this remarkable study by Mr. Lucien Foulet 
date back a number of years, a fact which ren- 
ders the more noteworthy the resemblance of 
its main thesis to Mr. Bédier’s “ il faut étudier 
les chansons de geste d’aprés ce que nous savons 
du onziéme siécle”: Mr. Foulet would have us 
add a parallel dictum for the Renard, and makes 
an analysis of the group of Renard poems in 
their setting of the end of the twelfth and the 
beginning of the thirteenth century which is re- 
markable not alone for its thoroness but for 
the comprehensiveness of the results obtained. 
Beginning with an examination of the internal 
evidence contained in the various “ branches ” 
of the Renard, the author finds multiple indi- 
cations of their relative and their absolute 
chronology, and believes that he can locate them 
in correct order between 1170 and 1210. In 
Branch II plus Branch V* he sees the original 
French poem of the series, the first specimen 
of the “ heroi-comic epic ” and a concave mirror 
of the aristocratic society of the times. The 
theme was ready to hand in the beast stories of 
a clerical Latin work, the Ysengrimus, but the 
epic character it takes is a stroke of the au- 
thor’s genius. Br. II-V* forms a unified poem, 
in which Mr. Foulet sees a satirical touch: 
Noble the Lion is Louis VII; Musard the 
Camel is the papal legate Pietro di Pavia. The 
marked success of this poem resulted in a series 
of imitations, adaptations, or continuations that 
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constitute the Renard cycle. Various sources, 
as was natural, were utilized in the series: 
Ysengrimus, fables, sermons, clerical stories, 
every-day life, and what not, but the whole 
hypothetical framework of a lost antecedent 
Renard cycle vanishes. Br. II-V* is the first 
French work on the subject, and is derived 
from the Ysengrimus, itself a clerical adapta- 
tion of the Alsopic fables; the Reinhart Fuchs 
is an imitation of the earlier Renard branches; 
direct evidences of a medieval fox-and-wolf 
folklore are absent ; modern folklore is the crea- 
ture and not the creator of the immensely 
popular and widely imitated Renard cycle. 
The conscientious fullness of treatment and 
the judicial attitude of the author are striking. 
It is interesting to note how he recognizes where 
his argument or his hypothesis fails to reach 
the almost universal high average of solidity 
and himself makes in such cases the proper 
qualifications. In one instance he has perhaps 
let his personal conviction find expression in 
over-positive terms: his definite attribution of 
the first French poem (Br. II-V*) to Pierre 
de Saint-Cloud, along with the conclusion that 
its original title was Renard et Isengrin, is 
based on evidence that constitutes a reasonable 
presumption rather than a definite proof. 
Again, while it is not unnatural, in the light 
of the mention of the Tristan in the prologue 
of Br. II, to consider with Mr. Foulet the in- 
sertion of the adultery motif a reminiscence of 
the Yseut-Tristan-Mare situation, such a con- 
clusion is not inevitable. It is a merry rogue 
that the author of the branch is depicting, a 
rogue from whom the sympathies of the audi- 
tor must not be harshly alienated, and this is 
sufficient to account for a softening of the rape 
of Hersent by the introduction of an ante- 
cedent acquiescence. But these are mere ques- 
tions of detail. The book is stimulating, in- 
teresting, and convincing, and next to the 
Légendes épiques the most important contribu- 
tion in recent years to the study of Old French 
literature. 


The publishers of Storm’s Collected Works 
have recently added a supplementary volume 
to the eight volumes issued some years ago 
(Theodor Storm, Spukgeschichten und andere 
Nachtrage zu seinen Werken, Siimtliche Werke, 
Bd. 9, Braunschweig u. Berlin, Westermann, 
1913). The main title “ Spukgeschichten.” 
which has superseded Storm’s own “Am Ka- 
min,” seems meretricious, and was probably in- 
tended as a bait for the general public. Under 
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this heading there are united, in the form 
of a “ Rahmenerzihlung,” eight pen-and-ink 
sketches covering some thirty pages. Pub- 
lished in 1862, in a now forgotten “ Mode- 
zeitung,” they were omitted from the first 
Collected Works solely on account of the au- 
thor’s inability to get hold of the back num- 
bers of this journal. While the narrative ele- 
ment in these eight tales of mystery (in no 
case is a solution attempted) is rather slight, 
the setting of the “ Rahmenerzahlung ” is most 
charming. The remaining “ Nachtrage” con- 
sist of Kritische Aufsitze (pp. 35-71), Vor- 
reden und Hinleitungen (pp. 75-97), Kultur- 
historische Skizzen (pp. 101-134), and Nach- 
gelassene Blatter (pp. 137-146). The Knr- 
tische Aufsdétze, dating from the years 1854— 
55, were originally contributed to Eggers’ 
Literatur-Blatt. They are important not only 
for the literary history of the time but on 
account of their presentation of Storm’s 
theory of the lyric at the hand of illustrative 
material. The reviews dealing with Klaus 
Groth and Fontane are of especial interest. 
The Notes of Fritz Béhme, the editor of the 
volume, permit a complete survey of the mate- 
rial treated by the poet-reviewer. 

The Vorreden und Einleitungen have in part 
been less inaccessible and are also of less conse- 
quence. Of permanent value are the editor’s 
Notes giving the tables of contents of the 
Deutsche Liebeslieder and the Hausbuch aus 
deutschen Dichtern. Of the latter all the four 
editions are taken into account. The Kultur- 
historische Skizzen are in the manner of Frey- 
tag’s Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit. 
Originally published in Westermann’s Monats- 
hefte, they appear to be material that was 
excluded from Volumes III and IV of the 
Sadmtliche Werke (III, 184-191 = Monatshefte 
XXXI, 78-81; and IV, 3-34 = Monatshefte 
XXXI, 81-94) because of its non-belletristic 
character. The Nachgelassene Blatter repre- 
sent the fragmentary beginnings of an auto- 
biography. 

The value of the volume is greatly enhanced 
by the editor’s Notes, which give this supple- 
mentary volume a character that the previous 
volumes cannot lay claim to.—If the editor has 
not been able (p. 161) to find in Goethe the 
statement “der Dichter miisse sich den Stoff 
durch die Zeit erst in eine gewisse Form 
riicken lassen, ehe er an die Behandlung des- 
selben gehe,” the explanation is doubtless that 
Storm is here confusing Schiller with Goethe. 
The passage in question is found in Schiller’s 
review of Biirger’s Gedichte (Sikular-Ausgabe 
XVI, 239). A complete Register, covering 
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both the original text and the editor’s Notes 
concludes the volume. To the list of the 
three misprints consisting of misspelled proper 
names should be added a more serious one to 
be found on page 71, where in Fontane’s bal- 
lad “James Monmouth” geben is printed for 
gegeben. 


The recent work by Professor Arthur Liv- 
ingston: La Vita Veneziana nelle Opere di 
Gian Francesco Busenello (Venezia, Callegari, 
1913) follows his critical edition of the Sonetti 
Morali ed Amorosi di G. F. B. (Venezia, Fa- 
bris, 1911) and a number of monographs con- 
cerned with this poet and his times. Busenello 
is not a poet of the first rank, as the author 
tells us plainly, but he is typical of his time 
and nation, and the high esteem in which he 
was held by his contemporaries,—amply at- 
tested in the first chapter of this work,—is 
sufficient reason for recommending his ac- 
quaintance to all students of Venetian life of 
this period. The work of reconstructing the 
life of the poet from fragmentary information 
of varying authority has been skilfully and 
conscientiously done, and so has that of ex- 
tracting from his writings a correct and com- 
plete impression of his character and ideas, and 
of his relations with contemporaries. The 
author has had a particularly keen eye for 
everything in his poet’s works which contrib- 
utes to our knowledge of Venetian life of the 
time. He has evidently been fascinated him- 
self by the garish spectacle of the great state 
in its decay, and the reader cannot but sym- 
pathize. Busenello, whose share in the life of ' 
his city was as great as that of an individual 
could be, who was neither a reformer nor a re- 
actionary; whose philosophy was shallow but 
whose observation was acute, is a writer ad- 
mirably suited to represent the ideas of his 
time. His writings in Tuscan illustrate the 
faults of the seventeenth-century learned ; those 
in dialect,—which are of course far more in- 
teresting—, show the tastes of a man no better 
than his educated fellow-citizens. The satires, 
which are ineffective because hardly ever in- 
spired by righteous indignation, are full of in- 
formation, because they are written by one who 
saw all the degeneracy of his people, under- 
stood the meaning of it all, and liked most of 
it. Busenello was wordy, and this book abounds 
in citations—many of them long—the text of 
which is admittedly not definitive owing to the 
untrustworthy condition of the mss. and edi- 
tions. The aim of the author is to give as 
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complete a portrait of the poet as possible, and 
especially not to omit anything of value to the 
student. The latter will not be ungrateful, for 
Busenello was almost unknown before Mr. Liv- 
ingston directed his attention to him. The 
bibliography of the subject here given us is a 
welcome addition to the tools of the workshop. 

J. 


Revista de Filologia Espanola. Director: 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Tomo I, cuaderno 1, 
abril-junio, 1914 (Madrid: Junta para la am- 
pliacién de estudios, Centro de estudios histé- 
ricos, 8vo., 148 pp.). This new quarterly re- 
view marks an epoch in the study of Spanish 
philology in Spain. Two solid original articles, 
El original arabe de la “ Disputa del asno” 
contra F'r. Anselmo Turmeda, by Miguel Asin, 
and the critical edition of the Old Spanish 
poem Elena y Maria (with complete facsimiles 
of the ms.) by R. Menéndez Pidal, make a 
firm foundation for the number. A. Castro’s 
review of Hanssen’s Gramdtica Historica and 
Solalinde’s review of Schevill’s Ovid and the 
Renaissance in Spain, are truly analytical in 
contrast to the complimentary book notices so 
prevalent in Spanish journals. An apprecia- 
tive brief mention of Solalinde’s Sacrificio de 
ia Misa completes the review section. A dis- 
tinctive feature of the Revista is the classified 
bibliography (General, Language and Litera- 
ture), which includes not only books but ar- 
ticles and book reviews. This section offers 
by far the best current bibliography of Spanish 
philology and allied subjects. In short, to 
judge from the initial number, the Revista is to 
take high rank among the Romance journals. 


Foerster’s promised glossary to the whole of 
Chrétien’s writings has appeared as the twenty- 
first volume of the Romanische Bibliothek 
(Kristian von Troyes: Worterbuch zu seinen 
simtlichen Werken, unter Mitarbeit von H. 
Breuer. Halle, 1914. xxi+237 [Introduc- 
tion] + 281 pp.). The extensive introduction 
sums up the doctrine of the scholar who has 
employed the larger part of a lifetime in the 
study of the great medieval author. While in 
many instances the discussion is a repetition 
or an adaptation of Mr. Foerster’s earlier ex- 
positions, it is of distinct advantage to have 
his final synthesis correlating the whole, filling 
in the gaps, and presenting in orderly sequence 
adequate material regarding the life, works, 
language, and style of Chrétien. Whether ac- 
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cepting or qualifying the thesis which Mr. 
Foerster has so long and so vigorously de- 
fended, all will welcome this effort to give 
finality to his demonstration of the national 
character of the Arthurian poetry and inspira- 
tion. The largest amount of new material is 
to be found in the seventy-eight pages devoted 
to the Graal. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
present events will not prevent the realization 
of Mr. Foerster’s promise to round out his edi- 
tion by the publication of Chrétien’s Graal with 
the aid of the manuscript material which has 
been turned over to him by Mr. Baist. 

The vocabulary itself aims to be a complete 
list, with full references for rare words and 
representative citations for all others. Foerster 
naturally includes the Guillaume d’Angleterre. 
He rejects Philomena and bases the Perceval 
vocabulary on manuscripts M and C. Etymolo- 
gies are included. Mr. Breuer had a large 
part in the preparation of the list, but Mr. 
Foerster assumes full responsibility for all it 
contains. The test of use will determine what 
further additions need be made to the errata 
listed on pp. xviii-xxi. It will add to the con- 
venience of handling the introduction and the 
glossary if they be bound separately, and the 
independent pagination facilitates this. The 
utility of this glossary is not limited to its use 
in the study of the author. Chrétien’s works 
are of such substantial length and his vocabu- 
lary is so considerable that the list constitutes 
a valuable complement to our dictionaries. The 
two parts of the book are an important acces- 
sion to the literature of the subject, and when 
he shall have added the Perceval to the other 
editions, this indefatigable investigator can 
turn to the further labors he has in mind with 
the satisfaction of knowing that he has fur- 
nished the most substantial body of standard- 
ized text and critical apparatus that exists for 
a homogeneous section of Old French literature. 


A new edition of Mr. Richard T. Holbrook’s 
English translation of the Patelin has recently 
been issued by the W. H. Baker Company 
(Boston, 1914). The introduction and notes 
to the first edition have been revised, and the 
text has been carefully reviewed, with many re- 
sulting changes of phraseology. While the 
book does not lay claim to be more than a 
popular edition intended primarily for stage 
use, its interesting and scholarly commentary 
makes it of value also to specialists and an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of the Patelin. 
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